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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 1071 p. 
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MICROSCOPE AND MICROSCOPY 
MartTIN, L. C., and Jounson, B. K. Practical microscopy. 2d ed. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publ. Co., 1951. 124 p. 
PAPER MAKING AND TRADE—HISTORY 


BucH uND Papier; buchkundliche und papiergeschichtliche 
Arbeiten. Hans H. Bockwitz zum 65. Geburtstage dargebracht. 
Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1949. 164 p. 


History of Culter Paper Mills; two hundred years of progress. 
[Peterculter, Aberdeenshire, The Culter Mills Paper Company 
Limited, 1951] 63 p. 


Hunter, Darp. Papermaking by hand in America. Chillicothe, 
Mountain House Press, 1950. 326 p. 


Lenz, Hans. El papel indigena Mexicano, historia y super- 
vivencia. Mexico, Editorial Cultura [c1948] 281 p. 


Suears, W. S. William Nash of St. Paul’s Cray, papermakers. 
London, The Batchworth Press [1950] 177 p, 


PRINTING 
The Penrose ANNUAL 1951, a review of the graphic arts. Ed. 


by R. B, Fishenden. New York and London, Pitman Publ. Corp. 
[c1951} v.45. 140 p. + numerous illustrations. 


STRAINS AND STRESSES 


Barkas, W. W. The swelling of wood under stress ; a discussion 
of its hygroscopic, elastic and plastic properties. Based on a course of 
lectures given at Svenska Traforskningsinstitutet, Stockholm, 
Sweden, March 1948. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
103 p. 

WALL-PAPER 

KATZENBACH, Lots, and KAtzENBACH, WILLIAM. The practical 
book of American wallpaper, with an introduction by Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland. Philadelphia and New York, J. B. Lippincott Company 
[cl1951] 142 p. 





Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals, The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


FreitaG, Rupotr. Versatile adhesives. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, 
no. 5: 126-7 (March 15, 1951). [In German] 


The unlimited possibilities of adhesives prepared from different plastics 
and synthetic resins are discussed in a general way. Baws 


BAMBOO 


AGGARWALA, JAGDISH C. Bleaching of bamboo pulps. Indian Pulp 
and Paper 5, no. 8: 341-5, 356 (February, 1951). 


Experiments were conducted on single-stage calcium hypochlorite bleach- 
ing of various bamboo pulps to determine the effect of variables like pH, 
consistency, and temperature on the rate of chlorine consumption, and on 
characteristics like cupriethylenediamine viscosity and G.E. brightness of 
pulp. It is pointed out that pulps bleached by the single-stage process revert in 
shade on standing. A two-stage bleaching method (chlorination and calcium 
hypochlorite bleach) which gives very satisfactory results is described. 7 tables, 
3 figures, and 5 references. M.W. 


BEATING 


RONNING, O. K., and Lipsy, C. E. The influence of temperature 
during the beating process. Tappi 34, no. 5: 223-33 (May, 1951) ; 
Paper Mill News 74, no. 20: 90, 96 (May 19, 1951). [ Abridgment] 


Strong unbleached sulfite pulp was beaten in a Noble and Wood laboratory 
beater at various temperatures (5 to 80°C.). Experiments carried out at 
4% consistency on pulp added to the beater in the form of wet laps indicated 
that a gradual increase in beating time was necessary to reach a given free- 
ness value as the temperature of beating was increased. The relationship 
between freeness and drainage time was found to be influenced by the beating 
temperature in such a way that the drainage time corresponding to a given 
freeness was decreased as the temperature was increased. Initial grease- 
proofness occurred at a lower drainage time when the beating temperature 
was lowered. The best average strength properties of the handsheets resulted 
from moderately high beating temperatures. Corresponding beater runs made 
at 2.5% consistency proved that a longer beating time was necessary to reach 
a given drainage time. When the pulp was added to the beater in an airdry 
condition, the shortest beating time did not appear at the lowest, but at an 
intermediate temperature. In comparison with similar runs starting with wet 
pulp, the necessary beating time was increased for all temperatures when 
airdry pulp was employed. The appearance of the greaseproof point was 
greatly delayed when airdry pulp was beaten. Burst and tensile strength 
values were considerably lower, whereas the tear and bulk values were 
higher. Limited investigations were made concerning the influence of surface 
tension of the beater water on the beating time. 4 tables, 13 figures, and 
16 references. om 
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BLEACHING 


Barer, HERMANN. The bleaching of vegetable fibers with sodium 
chlorite; general data and chemical principles. Melliand Textilber. 
32, no. 2: 141-6 (February, 1951). [In German] 


The author reviews the various methods of activating sodium chlorite solu- 
tions for bleaching purposes by means of acid, hypochlorite or chlorine, per- 
sulfate, and aldehydes ; the chemical processes which take place in the activa- 
tion with formaldehyde are explained, and brief reference is also made to 
chlorine dioxide bleaching. The chlorite bleach activated by acid has thus 
far proved superior and found the widest practical application. 1 table, 3 
figures, and 23 references. One 


GierTz, Hans WILHELM. Developments in bleaching processes. 
Tappi 34, no. 5: 209-15 (May, 1951). 

The present status of the chemistry of bleaching is reviewed. Bleaching 
operations are considered to be primarily a continued dissolution of the lignin. 
Special attention is given to the chlorination process and the final bleaching 
with chlorine dioxide. The statement is made that, during chlorite bleaching, 
the bleaching agent is not the chlorite itself, but the liberated chlorine dioxide. 
Multistage bleaching and suitable prebleaching systems for kraft pulps, when 
the final bleaching is performed with chlorine dioxide, are discussed. The 
difference between sulfite and sulfate pulps and the effect of the cooking 
upon the degree of condensation of the lignin, and thus on the bleachability, 
are also described. 2 tables, 5 figures, and 47 references. ES. 


McEwey, R. L., SHELDON, F. R., and Netson, D. H. Hydrogen 
peroxide bleaching of chemical and mechanical pulps ; new develop- 
ee and process applications. Tappi 34, no. 5: 193-201 (May, 
1951). 


New developments in the hydrogen peroxide bleaching of chemical and 
mechanical pulps are described, with particular reference to sulfites and 
krafts. Improved process applications which permit greater bleaching eff- 
ciency are presented. New high-density peroxide methods include the con- 
tinuous, moderate-temperature system for pulp crumbs and the semicontinu- 
ous cold-steep bleaching process for crumbs, continuous webs, and cut sheets. 
The mixed peroxide (hydrogen peroxide and sodium peroxide) chemical 
system for bleaching is discussed, and data are presented which establish 
its high commercial efficiency. Commercial and laboratory results on various 
peroxide processes are presented. Data are given on sulfite pulp bleaching in 
a single stage and as one stage in a multistage system, on kraft pulp alkaline 
peroxide extraction, and on kraft pulp bleaching and superbleaching. On 
chemical pulps, at high brightness levels, the minimum cellulose degradation 
resulting from selected peroxide bleaching methods is contrasted with the 
excessive fiber damage often obtained with conventional chlorine methods. 
Data are also presented on the peroxide bleaching of semichemical pulps, 
chemigroundwoods, and groundwoods of various wood species. The bleaching 
of agricultural residues and flax pulp is also discussed. 15 tables, 9 figures, and 
44 references. E.S. 

BLEACHING—SULFATE 


Anon. Swedish bleaching process introduced at Harmac. Can. 
Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 5: 6-8, 34 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 46. 


An illustrated description of the new continuous sulfate bleach plant at 
Harmac, Vancouver Island, of the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. is given, 
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which has recently started operations. It follows the design of a similar, 
highly successful bleach plant installed at Husum in Sweden; the multistage 
process is based on the use of chlorine dioxide in one of the stages and results 
in a high-quality bleached sulfate pulp with a very high brightness factor. 
The Harmac mill is the first North American unit to use the process. The 
building of reinforced concrete is five stories high and has practically no 
windows, except on the top floor. A general outline of the distribution of the 
equipment is given; special safety precautions (which are required by the 
use of chlorine dioxide gas) have been incorporated. 4 illustrations. E.S. 


BOARD—CONVERSION 


W. C. Ritcure anp Company, Chicago. How Ritchie combines 
top labeling with multiple doming. Boxboard Containers 69, no. 
701: 10-11, 13, 15 (May, 1951). 

In order to improve the appearance of cosmetic boxes by producing them 
with domed lids, the company employs tandem combinations of top labelers 
and multiple domers. Box lids in rough form are first labeled and then 
domed, which requires the co-ordination of heat, pressure, and operating 
speed. The domed box lids are delivered to inspection points, and are sub- 
sequently packed, stored, or shipped. One of the very few manufacturers 
which produce domed lids, the company concentrates production on cosmetic 
boxes, but also applies domed lids to typewriter-ribbon boxes. The labeling 
and doming equipment and procedures are described. 4 illustrations. _M.W. 


BOARD—DEFECTS 


M. S. The formation of checks or crushing of handmade boards. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 6: 153-4 (March 31, 1951). [In 


German | 

Reference is made to a frequent surface defect observed in the manu- 
facture of handmade boards on vats which imparts an unsightly appearance 
to the dried boards and causes troubles during further conversion. The trouble 
was overcome by lowering the felt guide roll and enlarging the angle at 
which the dewatering felt entered the nip of the press rolls. ES. 


BOARD, MEDICATED 


WELcH, JAcK F. Rat-repellent findings. Modern Packaging 24, 
no. 9: 138-40 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 702-3. 

Evaluation studies were carried out in 1949-50 under controlled conditions 
to determine the resistance to rat attack of seven selected repellent com- 
pounds when they were applied in adhesive formulations. The test materials 
were incorporated in a wheat paste-ground rat-food combination in concen- 
trations of 3 and 1% by weight and applied as a coating to the test panels 
and the test boxes for evaluation. These were exposed to wild Norway and 
roof rats held under near-normal conditions in ratteries. Zinc dimethyldithio- 
carbamate-cyclohexylamine complex and tetramethylthiuram disulfide gave 
good protection at both the 3 and 1% levels. Sodium pentachlorophenate 
afforded fair protection at the 3% concentrations, but was less effective when 
used at the lower level. Adhesive coating which contained copper sulfate, 
sucrose octaacetate, and sodium fluosilicate were more readily attacked by 
rats, although they gave varying degrees of protection in the several tests 
carried out. A germicidal product containing quaternary ammonium salts was 
found to be ineffective at these concentrations. 1 table, 3 illustrations, and 3 
references. M.W. 
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BOARD MILLS 


Anon. Fibreboard program; efficiency is also goal. Pulp & 
Paper 25, no. 5: 64, 66 (May, 1951); Paper Ind. 32, no. 12: 
1256-8 (March, 1951); Paper Mill News 74, no. 9: 7 (March 3, 
1951) ; Boxboard Containers 69, no. 700: 45-6 (April, 1951). 


The plant development, modernization, and improvement program of the 
different divisions of Fibreboard Products, Inc. are outlined. E.S. 


Anon. New board mill for Tasmania. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, 
no. 5: 188, 190 (April, 1951). 


The construction of a new board mill is under way for Tasmanian Board 
Mills, Ltd., Launceston. The plant is designed to produce 30-35 tons of 
container board per 24 hours from eucalyptus chips, with a proportion of 
imported kraft pulp for the liner. The plant for processing the trees includes 
multiknife chippers, shaking screen, and three rotary digesters, and the 
boardmaking machine is of the combined type. The mill will also include 
a plant for making cartons. It is expected to go into operation in —, 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


F. R. The beginnings of the manufacture of stereotype (matrix) 
boards in retrospect. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 5: 123-5 (March 
15, 1951). [In German] 


The author reviews the history of the invention of dry stereotyping by 
Hermann Schimansky and the foundation of the first board mill for making 
matrix board in Moys near Gorlitz in Germany by Hugo Cohn. The raw 
material consisted exclusively of cotton and linen rags and waste paper 
without chemical or mechanical pulp; these were cooked in open tanks with 
the addition of caustic soda, washed, beaten in hollanders without size or 
fillers, and fed to Fourdrinier machines. In later years matrix board was also 
made on cylinder machines. 


Fio-Batt PEN CorporaTIoNn, North Hollywood, Calif. Starring 
the pen. Modern Packaging 24, no. 9: 100-1 (May, 1951). 


A display and dispenser for ball-point pens consists of six reverse-tuck-end 
folding cartons cut on the bias and fitted in die-cut sections of a simple 
hexagonal base with a printed backdrop as a frame. Liners inserted in the 
cartons have perforations which match holes in the top of the carton, and 
provide a double grip on the pens, which are packed, shipped, and displayed 
in an upright position. Maximum protection to the product and attractive 
display in a compact arrangement is afforded in this counter unit. 5 oe 
tions. .W. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


KELticuTt, K. Q., and Lanpt, E. F. Suggestions in making flat 
1981) tests of corrugated. Fibre Containers 36, no. 5: 82-5 (May, 
1). 


Because of varying test values obtained with the flat-crush test for cor- 
rugated fiberboard, an investigation was conducted at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison to determine the reasons for the discrepancies. The 
results of the studies of a number of individual factors indicated that no 
appreciable difference in the test values resulted from tests of either round 
or square specimens with their flutes either parallel to one pair of opposite 
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edges, or with flutes diagonal (45°) to the cut edges, provided the flutes were 
undamaged. Round specimens required less time in preparation and were 
more uniform in size than square specimens. Variations in test values can be 
minimized by orienting the flutes of the specimen perpendicularly to that 
direction in the testing machine which has the least lateral movement be- 
tween platens. Although the maximum limit of lateral movement has not 
been determined, it is felt that it probably should not exceed about 0.0015 
inch in machines employed for making the flat-crush test. The failures of 
flat-crush specimens which fail by leaning and rolling corrugations which 
give low test values can be attributed in some instances to shifting and slid- 
ing of the specimens, These movements, in turn, can be prevented by present- 
ing a rough bearing surface to both sides of the specimen. In the present 
study, emery cloth was successfully used. 2 tables and 9 figures. Ss; 


Mory, HeEtnricu. Contribution to the problem of handmade- 
board production, especially high-quality boards. Das Papier 5, no. 
5/6: 88-92 (March, 1951). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 779. 


The author stresses the relationship between the techniques of drying 
handmade board (1) and its area shrinkage (II), which is the greater, the 
milder the drying process. Thus (I) dried in air shows the greatest (II) ; 
conveyor drying with hot air shows a lower (II), whereas cylinder drying 
causes the lowest (II) because of the impeding effect of the drier felts. The 
greater the thickness of (I) in conveyor drying, the lower the (II), 
whereas thicker boards shrink more in cylinder drying up to a certain basis 
weight, after which (II) remains constant and may even decrease. Beating 
and furnish exert a decided influence; (II) is more noticeable with virgin 
than with regenerated pulps. In general, the longer the beating of a pulp, the 
greater its (II), although certain furnishes, such as cotton halfstuffs, show 
lower tendencies for (II) at higher beating degrees. The initial moisture con- 
tent of (1) influences (II); pressing before drying results in lowered con- 
traction, because the tighter packing of the fibers impedes (II); pressing 
also causes a slight increase in area when carried out either before or after 
drying. The optimum moisture content obtained by pressing (for the suc- 
ceeding drying procedure) will vary with the furnish and size of (1) and should 
be established for each case; for economical reasons it should be kept as uni- 
form as possible. The milder the drying conditions of a specific pulp and 
the greater its (II), the higher will be the stretch or elongation at the 
point of rupture of the resulting (1), a point of marked technical impor- 
tance for many use requirements. 6 tables and 2 figures. L.E.W. 


CELLULOSE 


Anon. H. Staudinger 70 years old. Das Papier 5, no. 5/6: 73-5 
(March, 1951). [In German] 


The work of H. Staudinger as the founder of macromolecular chemistry is 
reviewed. A list of the papers on cellulose published by the Forschungsinstitut 
fiir makromolekulare Chemie at Freiburg (nos. 64-101 inclusive, 1940 to 
date) is included; this is a continuation of a previous list, which was com- 
piled to commemorate Staudinger’s 60th birthday (cf. Cellulosechem. 19, no. 
2: 21-3 [March/April, 1941]). E.S. 


S1prEL, A. The problem of cellulose modifications. Kolloid-Z. 119, 
no. 1: 42-5 (October, 1950). [In German] 


A periodic, tension-free model for cellulose is proposed with a periodic 
arrangement of two unit molecules of cellobiose of a unit length of 9.8 A. 
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This model permits the explanation of the limited extensibility of cellulose 
fibers. 6 figures. ES. 


CELLULOSE—CRYSTALLINITY 


Hermans, P. H., and Werp1nGceR, A. Crystallinity of celluloses 
after treatment with sodium hydroxide (mercerization). J. Polymer 
Sci. 6, no. 5: 533-8 (May, 1951). 

The crystallinity of rayons measured with a standardized x-ray method 
increases from 40 to 50% after previous treatment with 18% sodium hydrox- 
ide followed by removal of the alkali with boiling water. If the washing 
out of the alkali is carried out at room temperature, or if 4% sodium 
hydroxide is employed, the increase in crystallinity is smaller. Neither ex- 
clusion of oxygen during mercerization nor addition of hydrogen peroxide 
to the soaking lye has an influence on the final crystallinity. Native celluloses 
(ramie and wood pulp), after soaking in 18% sodium hydroxide and wash- 
ing at the boil, yield the same figure of 50% crystallinity. A crystallinity 
figure of 50% is also obtained upon heterogeneous acid hydrolysis of rayon 
fibers at 100°C. and in cellulose precipitated from dilute viscose solution at 
100°. 2 tables, 1 figure, and 4 references. M.W. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


Levinson, H. S., MANDELs, G. R., and Reese, E. T. Products of 
enzymatic hydrolysis of cellulose and its derivatives. Arch. Biochem. 
Biophys. [previously Arch. Biochem.] 31, no. 3: 351-65 (May, 
1951). 


Cellobiose and glucose were determined in a mixture of the two carbo- 
hydrates by methods involving the use of glucose oxidase and of B-glu- 
cosidase. Paper-partition chromatography was used as a confirmatory method 
in the identification of the hydrolysis products and in the detection of the 
various constituents. The cellulolytic organisms studied produce large amounts 
of the enzyme Cx, which diffuses into the medium. Only small amounts of 
B-glucosidase are found outside the cell. Cellobiose resulting from Cx activity 
can enter the cells as rapidly as can glucose. The role of cellobiose as a 
principal product in the hydrolysis of cellulose is confirmed. It is hypothe- 
sized that the principal final product of Cx activity is cellobiose and that 
the presence of cellobiase in the medium is not a prerequisite for the utiliza- 
tion of cellobiose by the organism. This is a correction of the hypothesis 
previously published stating that glucose appeared to be the final product of Cr 
activity. 3 tables, 5 figures, and 13 references. ES. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


Davinson, G. F., and Stanprnc, H. A. Auto-hydrolysis of acidic 
oxycelluloses. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 3: T141-4 (March, 1951). 


The instability of oxycelluloses which contain carboxyl groups in the free- 
acid form was investigated. Oxycelluloses obtained by the successive action 
of periodate and chlorous acid were treated for 24 hours at 90°C. with (a) 
distilled water, (b) 0.2 M sodium chloride solution buffered at pH 6.6 with 
a phosphate buffer system, and (c) 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution. The 
treatment with water produced decreases in the carboxyl contents of the 
oxycelluloses of more than 40%, accompanied by considerable increases in 
fluidity and copper number. The effect of the treatment with the buffered 
salt solution and with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide resulted in a decrease of 
carboxyl content of approximately 10% in each case. The hypothesis sug- 
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gested to account for the changes in the properties of acidic oxycelluloses 
which result from treatment with hot water is that the hydrolysis of the 
glucosidic linkages is catalyzed by hydrogen ions derived from the ionization 
of the free carboxyl groups in the oxycellulose molecule. To explain the 
decrease in carboxyl content that accompanies these changes it is assumed 
that the hydrolytic scission of the chain molecules may occur at glycosidic 
linkages in the vicinity of each carboxyl group, and that water-soluble 
molecular fragments are formed which are richer in carboxyl groups than the 
oxycelluloses as a whole. This also accounts for the lesser effect produced by 
the buffered salt solution, because at pH 6.6 nearly all the carboxyl groups 
in the oxycellulose will be in the form of sodium salt. The effects produced by 
the action of hot dilute alkali cannot be explained in this way. The hypothesis 
of “auto-hydrolysis” of acid oxycelluloses does not assume any change in the 
stability of the glycosidic linkages as a result of the introduction of carboxyl 
groups into the cellulose molecule. 4 tables and 2 references. M.W. 


NevELL, T. P. The oxidation of cotton cellulose by nitrogen 
dioxide. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 3: T91-129 (March, 1951). 


The oxidation of cotton cellulose with nitrogen dioxide has been studied 
over a wide range of oxygen consumption. It has been confirmed that the 
production of uronic acid groups is the main reaction from a stoichiometric 
point of view; however, uronic acid determinations by the Lefévre-Tollens 
method indicate that only about 85% of the carboxyl groups in nitrogen 
dioxide oxycelluloses are of the uronic type, and therefore side reactions 
which produce other types of carboxyl groups (probably in the 2,3-positions 
of the glucose residue) must occur. Evidence of side reactions which result 
in the production of reducing groups (probably 2,3-dialdehyde and 2,3-dike- 
tone groups) has also been obtained. The most striking characteristic of 
nitrogen dioxide is its alkali-sensitivity which is demonstrated in a number 
of ways. A comparison of the nitrogen dioxide oxycelluloses with alginic 
acid and with periodate oxycelluloses suggests that the alkali-sensitivity of 
the former is attributable to reducing groups and not to carboxyl groups. 
The increase in weight which results from the oxidation of cellulose by 
nitrogen dioxide supports the view that groups other than carboxyl groups 
are produced during oxidation. The nitrogen dioxide oxycelluloses have been 
found to be partially soluble in water and in various nonalkaline solutions 
of electrolytes, and they are much more hygroscopic than unmodified cotton. 
The oxidation of cotton with nitrogen dioxide in the presence of varying 
amounts of water was found to yield products similar to those obtained 
under anhydrous conditions. 15 tables, 20 figures, and 33 references. 

M.W. 


NevELL, T. P. A qualitative x-ray study of the oxidation of 
cotton cellulose by nitrogen dioxide. J. Textile Inst. 42, no. 3: T130- 
40 (March, 1951). 


The x-ray powder diagrams of a series of nitrogen dioxide oxycelluloses 
have been compared with the diagram of unmodified cotton. It has been 
found that a high proportion of the primary alcohol groups of cellulose 
may be oxidized both in the presence and absence of water without the 
crystalline structure of the cellulose being destroyed. Very highly oxidized 
materials gave diffuse x-ray diagrams. These results have led to the con- 
clusion that nitrogen dioxide is probably the oxidizing species in the gaseous 
equilibrium mixtures of nitrogen dioxide and nitrogen tetroxide employed 
for oxidation. The x-ray powder diagrams of the methylene blue salts of 
the nitrogen dioxide oxycelluloses consisted of a very strong line, found 
also in the diagram of methylene blue chloride, superimposed on the dia- 
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grams of the original oxycelluloses. The salts of the oxycelluloses with 
certain other basic dyes gave diagrams which were indistinguishable from 
those of the original oxycelluloses, These results are discussed in the light 
of Speakman and Elliott’s theory of the dyeing of the crystalline phase in 
wool with acid dyes. 2 tables, 6 figures, and 15 references. M.W. 


CELLULOSE, BACTERIAL 


KausHaL, R., and Waker, T. K. Formation of cellulose by 
certain species of Acetobacter. Biochemical J. 48, no. 5: 618-21 
(May, 1951). 

A strain of Acetobacter acetigenum, isolated from East African vinegar, 
formed cellulose from all of 18 carbohydrates, or alcohols related to carbo- 
hydrates, which were submitted to its action. By its ability to convert to 
cellulose the a- and B-methyl-p-glucosides, three pentoses, erythritol, and 
ethylene glycol, respectively, the new organism showed itself to be en- 
zymically more active than Acetobacter xylinum which, in previous studies 
of cellulose formation (Tarr and Hibbert, cf. B.I.P.C. 1, no. 9: 20 [May, 
1931]) proved to be incapable of utilizing these substances for this purpose. 
During the formation of cellulose from ethylene glycol and from glycerol, 
glycolaldehyde and glyceraldehyde, respectively, were formed, and these 
were characterized as their osazones. It was shown that A. acetigenum 
Henneberg, A. pastewrianum (an atypical strain), and A. kiitzingianum 
Hansen can each synthesize cellulose when grown on suitable media. 3 tables 
and 14 references. .W. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Levinson, Hite S., and Reese, ELwyn T. Enzymatic hydrol- 
ysis of soluble cellulose derivatives as measured by changes in 
viscosity. J. Gen. Physiol. 33, no. 5: 601-28 (May 20, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 706-7. 


In this study an attempt is made to evaluate the mode of carboxymethyl- 
cellulose hydrolysis by cell-free filtrates on the basis of viscosity measure- 
ments and reducing-sugar analysis. The enzymatic hydrolysis of soluble 
cellulose derivatives can be followed by observing the change in fluidity of 
the substratum if the process is slowed to the point where measurements 
can be made to cover the early action. This was done by dilution of the 
filtrate, use of suboptimal temperature, and the selection of a sample of a 
desirable viscosity and uniformity. Under these conditions the specific fluidity 
increases at a constant rate during the early part of the reaction until a 
particular level in the degrading process is approached. The length of time 
during which the rate is a constant is an inverse function of the magnitude 
of the rate. With the initial fluidity kept constant, a comparison of rates is a 
measure of relative activity. Relative activities were obtained under varying 
conditions of pH, temperature, enzyme concentration, substrate concentration, 
and degree of substitution. The fluidity method, although more time-consum- 
ing, has the advantage over the reducing-sugar method of permitting the 
rate of change in D.P. to be determined from observed changes in intrinsic 
viscosity. The results obtained with both methods are in good agreement, and 
substantiate the assumption of a single enzyme (Cx) which acts on a par- 
ticular linkage (1, 4-B-glucosidic) found in the cellulose derivatives. Changes 
in D.P. of the substratum may be followed within certain limits of molecular 
size. Results indicate that a random splitting of carboxymethylcellulose occurs 
during enzymatic hydrolysis with a concomitant decrease in intrinsic viscosity 
and an increase in reducing sugars. Variances were found between the 
enzyme Cx produced by different organisms. This may be explained by the 
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hypothesis that Ca represents a family of enzymes which act on a common 
linkage but differ in certain specific properties. Certain inadequacies of the 
cellulose-cellobiose-glucose theory, together with more recent findings, have 
led the authors to postulate an alternate explanation of the mechanism of 
cellulose hydrolysis. 3 tables, 9 figures, and 18 references. M.W. 


Pacsu, Eucene. The nature of the methoxyl groups in methano- 
lyzed celluloses. Textile Research J. 21, no. 5: 289-92 (May, 1951) ; 
ef. BILP. 21: 454. 


In the previous reference Reeves, Mazzeno, and Hoffpauir concluded that 
the acid-labile methoxyl groups in methanolyzed cellulose are linked in 
glycosodic combination (one per molecule) and not in the acetal structure 
(two per molecule) previously proposed by Mehta and Pacsu (cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 163). The author comments on this conclusion and presents his reasons 
for rejecting the claim of Reeves and co-workers regarding the nature of the 
methoxyl groups in methanolyzed celluloses. 13 references. M. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE 


AMERICAN Ort Cuemists’ Society. Cellulose Yield Committee. 
Report of Cellulose Yield Committee, 1950-51. J. Am. Oil Chem- 
ists’ Soc. 28, no. 5: 192-4 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 782-3. 


The analyses made during the past year by 10 co-operating laboratories on 
three sets of samples (two second-cut linters and one hull fiber) are tabulated. 
The check analyses on the cut linters were very satisfastory, whereas those 
on the hull fiber varied considerably. This is caused by the fact that low-yield 
samples (either linters or fiber) in the standard A.O.C.S. procedure will at 
times plug the screen end of the washer and will not wash properly. Recom- 
mendations in the washing procedure were made and tested; one of the 
modifications gave good agreement with low-yield samples and is recommended 
by the Committee for inclusion in part 6 of the “Cellulose yield washing 
procedure.” The complete text of the modification is given. When high-yield 
linters are used, no differences were found between the results of the standard 
A.O.C.S. and the modified procedures. 4 tables. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—POLYDISPERSITY 


Wannow, H. A. The determination of the polymolecularity of 
high polymers (with special reference to cellulose). Das Papier 5, 
no. 5/6: 75-83 (March, 1951). [In German] 


The author reviews the different methods for determining polymolecularity 
under the three subheadings: determination of the nonhomogeneity, chain- 
length distribution by fractionation, and sedimentation analysis by means of 
the ultracentrifuge. The influence of the D.P. and chain-length distribution 
upon the properties of cellulose is discussed briefly. 2 tables, 8 figures, and 
37 references. L.E.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—LIGNIN 


STonE, J. E., and BLUNDELL, M. J. Rapid micromethod for alka- 


line nitrobenzene oxidation of lignin and determination of aldehydes. 
Anal. Chem. 23, no. 5: 771-4 (May, 1951). 


The work which is described concerns (1) the separation of mixtures of 
vanillin, syringaldehyde, and p-hydroxybenzaldehyde by chromatography and 
their quantitative evaluation, and (2) the alkaline nitrobenzene oxidation of 
wood on a micro scale and the subsequent determination of the aldehydes 
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formed, p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde was included with the others because there 
is evidence that certain lignified materials give rise to this substance, e.g., 
cornstalks and rye straw. The aldehydes were separated chromatographically 
on a paper strip, and the amount of each aldehyde was determined spectro- 
photometrically after extraction from the paper. As little as 50 mg. of ligni- 
fied material was used. The oxidation was carried out with 0.06 ml. of nitro- 
benzene and 1.0 ml. of 8% sodium hydroxide at 160°C. for 2.5 hours. n-Butyl 
ether saturated with water separated vanillin and syringaldehyde from the 
reaction mixture and from each other in 1.5 hours; when p-hydroxybenzalde- 
hyde was present, a suitable solvent system was six parts of petroleum ether 
(boiling range 100 to 120°) and one part of n-butyl ether saturated with water. 
This method should be a valuable tool in differentiating between lignified and 
nonlignified material. 4 tables, 4 figures, and 7 references. M.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PAPER—STARCH 


Brosst, K. M., and Lanctors, D. P. The determination of starch 
in paper. Tappi 34, no. 5: 238-40 (May, 1951). 

Starch can be removed quantitatively from paper by digestion with purified 
malt amylase. The enzyme appears to be specific, and no interfering sub- 
stances contaminate the starch extract. After hydrolysis of the extract, the 
dextrose is measured and calculated as starch. The method has been tested on 
papers containing from about 0.6% to about 6% starch with easily reprodu- 
cible results. The recovery of added starch was shown to be well over 90%—the 
extremes were 92.1 and 101.7%. 3 tables and 11 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—CUPRIETHYLENE VISCOSITY 


ApaMs, MaBELLE E., Karon, MELVIN L., and Reeves, R1cHArD 
E. The electrophoretic migration of cellulose in cupriethylenedia- 
mine solution. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 5: 2350-1 (May, 1951). 


By substituting copper plates for silver-silver chloride electrodes and filling 
the system with dilute (0.1 or 0.2 N) cupriethylenediamine, the migration of 
various celluloses were observed in a Tiselius electrophoresis apparatus. The 
cellulosic material was found to migrate slowly toward the anode, and the 
ascending boundaries invariably remained sharp and unresolved, whereas the 
descending boundaries usually separated into two distinguishable peaks or 
bands. The patterns of the descending boundaries appeared to be character- 
istic of the dissolved cellulose. Some of the migration of the cellulose may 
occur because of the displacement which results from the transport of ethyl- 
enediamine and copper to the cathode ; however, this does not account for the 
splitting of the descending boundary. 4 figures and 3 references. W. 


LinpsLey, CHaArtes H. Rapid dispersion of cellulose in cupri- 
ethylenediamine. Textile Research J. 21, no. 5: 286-7 (May, 1951). 


A procedure for the dispersion of cellulose in cupriethylenediamine solutions 
for viscosity measurements and D.P. determinations is recommended for its 
simplicity and speed. A weighed portion of the sample, which is prepared 
by being cut or torn into small bits, is placed in a 25-ml. test tube, and 10.0 
ml. of distilled water which contains a small amount of wetting agent (e.g., 
Aerosol OT, Duponol ME, or Triton NE) are added. The test tube is 
shaken to insure thorough wetting, and then 10.0 ml. of cupriethylenediamine 
(1.0 M in copper) are added. The test tube is shaken for 15-20 seconds, 
allowed to stand 30 seconds or longer, and again shaken, The solution is 
then ready for transfer to a viscometer. This method permits the viscosity 
measurement to be made before appreciable degradation of the cellulose 
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occurs; furthermore, tests have shown that if the sample is kept tightly 
stoppered, even after a week, the viscosity of a sample prepared in this 
manner is lower than that of a freshly prepared sample by less — 


1 table. 
CHEMICAL TESTING—WHITE LIQUOR 


HENTOLA, YRJG, and RASANEN, REINo. Comparison of methods 
for the titration of sulfate white liquors. Paper and Timber (Fin- 
land) 33, no.4:71-4 (April, 1951). [In Finnish ; English summary ] 

Several methods for determining the concentrations of sodium hydroxide 
and sulfide in sulfate white liquors were compared. The methods included 
the following : titration with hydrochloric acid, using color indicators (1) ; 
potentiometric titration with hydrochloric acid (iI) ; potentiometric (argento- 
metric) titration of sulfide (III) ; and iodometric titration of sulfide (IV). 
The methods (I), (II), and (IV) give higher values for the sulfide con- 
centration than method (III), but all methods are nearly equal in accuracy. 
For mill control in sulfate mills the indicator methods are as useful as the 
potentiometric titration for checking the white liquor, because errors which 
are caused by inadequate cooling of the samples or which may result from 
improperly adjusted measuring equipment may be greater than those caused 
by the titration method. 2 tables and 3 references. ES. 


CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. How the CPI is expanding. Chem. 
Eng. 58, no. 5: 315 (May, 1951). 

According to preliminary estimates, the value of output for the chemical 
process industries will exceed $47 billion this year. This represents a growth 
which is reflected in all parts of the process industries. The pulp and paper 
industry is the third largest consumer of chemicals, following fertilizers and 
paint, varnish, and lacquer. The other industries rated in the top ten among 
chemical consumers are rayon, petroleum, glass, plastics, iron and steel, 
textiles, and coal products in that order. 1 table. M.W. 


CHLORINE 


Anon. What about the De Nora cell? Chem. Eng. 58, no. 5: 
215-16 (May, 1951). 

The De Nora mercury cell for producing chlorine is arousing much 
interest, especially in the paper industry. Marathon Paper Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., will use these cells in a chlorine plant under construction at Marathon, 
Ontario. Each 30,000-amp. cell produces approximately a ton of chlorine daily 
as well as sodium sulfide and rayon-grade caustic at strengths up to 73% 
The principal features of the cell are its low copper requirements, the lining 
of bottom as well as sides with a natural stone, and the exclusive two-stage 
vertical decomposer. The decomposer is of compact design and guarantees a 
complete decomposition of the amalgam with a low mercury loss and with 
pure products of high concentration. The cell is expected to find use in the 
United States wherever reasonably cheap electric power is available and 
may be used with, or replace, diaphragm cells. 1 table and 2 —— 


STEPHENS, E, J., and Morris, G. A. Determination of liquid- 
film absorption coefficients ; a new type of column and its applica- 
tion to problems of absorption in presence of chemical reaction. 
eons Eng. Progress 47, no. 5: 232-42; discussion: 242 (May, 
1951). 
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A new type of laboratory absorption column is described which is suitable 
for the determination of liquid-film mass-transfer coefficients when reliable 
data on rates of diffusion are not available. This gives results for a physical 
solution similar to those obtained in packed towers. If, therefore, the rela- 
tive performance of the laboratory column and various packings is estab- 
lished first for a known system (such as carbon dioxide-water), it is possible 
to predict the liquid-film coefficient for other systems with these packings 
by means of laboratory experiments. This procedure has the advantage of 
avoiding the use of large quantities of gas and liquid which are necessary 
for experiments on a semitechnical scale. It is particularly convenient when 
it is required to determine absorption coefficients for systems which involve 
chemical reactions in the liquid. An account is given of experiments on the 
absorption of chlorine from mixtures with air into an aqueous liquor con- 
taining ferrous and ferric chlorides (initial composition 23.5 lb. of ferrous 
chloride/cu. ft.; final composition 28.7 Ib. of ferric chloride/cu. ft., using 
this type of column). A correlation is presented which covers the effects of 
liquid rate, concentration of unconverted ferrous chloride, and partial pres- 
sure of chlorine in the gas. It is shown that the results are consistent with 
the assumption that a rapid reaction takes place in a narrow zone within 
the liquid film, and that the rate of absorption is controlled by the rates of 
diffusion of the reactants. 7 tables, 12 figures, and 14 references. S. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY 


Roupier, A. The application of paper-partition chromatography 
to the qualitative and quantitative analysis of sugars. Bull. assoc. 
tech. ind. papetiére 5, no. 2: 56-61 (March, 1951). [In French] 


A brief general discussion is presented. 1 table, 1 figure, and 10 a 


COLORIMETRY 


MacApam, Davip L. Measurement of color. Paper Mill News 
74, no. 20: 77-8 (May 19, 1951); Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 
32, no. 6: 64, 66 (June, 1951) ; Standardization 22, no. 6: 176-8 
(June, 1951). 

Following a brief general discussion on color measurement, the author 
recommends the use of a spectrophotometer which conforms to the func- 
tional requirements established by American Standard Z58.7.1-1951; refer- 
ence is also made to two other new standards, Z58.7.2-1951 for checking 
samples made with new materials against the original tolerance limits, and 
Z58.7.3-1951 for translating working data to the traditional language of 
color. ES. 

CONCRETE 


Tuompson, J. C. Field control of concrete mixing. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 86-8 (April, 1951). 
The important factors in the mixing of a good concrete are discussed, in- 


cluding water-cement ratio, dirt in sand, condition of mixer, control of 
aggregate, consistency, uniformity of mixing, and pouring and — 


COOKING PROCESS 


Anon. More pulp, less pollution. Chem. Inds. Week 68, no. 16: 
23 (May 5, 1951) ; Chem. Eng. 58, no. 6: 202-3 (June, 1951) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21 : 619-20. 


Studies are being conducted by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. on the wood 
pulping process which employs triethylene glycol as the lignin solvent and 
which is described in the previous reference. M.W. 
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DECULATOR PROCESS 


Anon. Deculator process for deaerating stock. Paper Ind. 33, no. 
2: 168-9 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21 : 463-4. 

The purpose and results of deaeration of paper stock and the mode of 
operation of the Deculator are described. A new company, the Rotareaed 
Corp., was formed to handle the engineering and installation of the process. 
1 flowsheet. ES. 

DIGESTERS 


Husesy, R. A., and Scuem, M. A. Corrosion of mild steel and 
mild steel welds in sulphate digesters. Tappi 34, no. 5: 202-9 (May, 
1951). 

This paper consists of a report on a large-scale test program initiated to 
obtain more exact relative corrosion resistance of mild steels and mild-steel 
welds in the sulfate process. Specifically the following points were to be 
studied: (1) relative corrosion resistance of modern semikilled and fully 
killed steels; (2) corrosion resistance as related to exact chemical analyses ; 
(3) the effect of surface finish; (4) comparative tests on several mild steel 
welds—manual and submerged arc; (5) corrosion resistance of several low- 
alloy, high-tensile steels; (6) data on the galvanic effect obtained by coupling 
mild steel to several stainless steels; and (7) the effect of various heat treat- 
ments. Exposure was for slightly over one year in a tumbling digester on the 
West Coast. The specimens were large—measuring up to 36 inches long by 
15 inches wide by % inch thick and so installed as to be subjected to the 
same conditions throughout. Specimens were also installed in such a manner 
as to be subjected to the same wiping action experienced by the digester 
wall. The results can be summarized as follows: (1) The corrosion rate 
of plate stock varied from 0.028 inch per year for semikilled A285 to 
0.138 inch per year for the highest-silicon, low-alloy steel. Corrosion rate 
was almost directly proportional to silicon content, and the addition of up 
to nearly 1% of chromium, nickel, or manganese with smaller additions of 
copper and molybdenum had no effect. The same general condition prevailed 
with the weld deposits, although the relationship was not entirely linear. (2) 
Surface preparation has some effect; the best resistance is shown by plate 
covered with hot-rolled mill scale and the poorest is shown by a sandblasted 
surface. (3) Heat treatment above the critical range for the steel markedly 
lowers corrosion resistance. (4) The galvanic effect is not dangerously 
severe with Type 347 or Inconel. Type 430 straight-chromium steel causes 
some accelerated corrosion of mild steel when electrically coupled in un- 
favorable-area relationships. 6 tables, 11 figures, and 4 references. ELS. 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS 


GoLpBERG, A. A. Phenylmercuric dinaphthylmethane disulfonate 
(Pénotrane), a new substantive product resistant to washing which 
protects fabrics against molds. Chimie & industrie 64, no. 3 bis: 
LI-LIII (September, 1950). [In French] 

The compound, a phenylmercuric Fixtan (1) made by Ward, Blenkinsop & 
Co. Ltd., London, England, is substantive to proteins and, to a lesser degree, 
to lignocelluloses, but not to pure, bleached cellulose. It is used for the pro- 
tective treatment of wool, furs, hides, leather, cellulosic textiles, wood, and 
wood pulp; in the last-mentioned case, the retention of (I) is higher, the 
higher the lignin content. Experiments have shown that of 0.5 kg. of (I) 
added to 1000 kg. (airdry) of mechanical pulp in the beater, 0.32% is re- 
tained by the dry pulp and affords complete protection against bacterial and 
fungal attacks; unbleached sulfite pulp will retain about 0.18% of (1) under 


i 
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identical conditions. (I) is also suitable as a slime preventive in white- 
water systems. 2 tables and 23 references, ES. 


LinpBERG, Nits J. The use of phenylmercuric acetate for the 
preservation of wet mechanical pulp. Paper and Timber (Finland) 
33, no. 4: 83-4 (April, 1951). [In Swedish; English summary] 

Bales of mechanical pulp, which had been ground at 43°C., were treated 
with various concentrations of phenylmercuric acetate and stored partly in- 
side in a warm and humid room (1), partly outside under the mill’s standard 
storage conditions (II). After a period of five months the bales were inspected 
for the first time. Those stored in (1) gave the following results: Un- 
treated bales were badly infected by rot and practically valueless for paper 
manufacture; those treated with 17 g./ton were attacked less, but were also 
unusable; those treated with 26 g./ton were still attacked by rot and also by 
blue stain to an extent that sale, even with price reductions, did not seem 
feasible, whereas the bales treated with 30 g./ton were in perfect condition. 
The strength properties of all infected pulps were appreciably reduced. The 
bales stored under (II) were all frozen and still in perfect condition; their 
inspection and evaluation had to be postponed until the following summer, when 
they will probably give results corresponding to the bales stored inside. As 
a rule, attack sets in rather drastically as soon as the bales start to thaw. 
Since mill conditions and their microbiological floras vary a good deal, 
the present dosages may not hold for other mills. However, each exporting 
groundwood mill should make an effort to secure the correct figures by cor- 
responding experiments. 1 table and 6 references. E.S. 


DOCUMENTATION 
Detcroix, P. Practical possibilities of international co-opera- 


tion in the field of documentation. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 
5, no. 2: 76-7 (March, 1951). [In French] 


The author gives in a general way two suggestions, particularly suitable as 
activities for the different pulp and paper associations in various countries: 
the printing and distribution of abstracts not as monthly or quarterly reviews, 
but upon cards (1), and the assembling of a technical polyglot dictionary, 
also in card form (II). With regard to (1), the card system developed by 
l’Atip is described briefly; cards in various colors are employed for indicat- 
ing different subjects (buff for general periodical articles, red for books and 
pamphlets, blue for trade catalogs, green for patents, violet for specifications, 
etc.). With regard to (II), the fact is emphasized that no technical dictionary 
in bound form is adequate, because its preparation requires several years 
and, with the rapidly growing and changing technical terminology, is prac- 
tically out of date by the time it comes off the press. A card index of tech- 
nical terms should be kept up to date by the different associations, which 
should assist each other in providing the correct translations. ESS. 


DRYING—PAPER 


PREFELLIX, P. C. The importance of paper drying. Rev. papiers 
et cartons 14, no. 2: 33-4; no. 8: 209-10 (Jan. 25, May 1, 1951). 
[In French] 

The author discusses the influence of paper drying on the sizing effect and 
the wrinkling and picking tendencies of the resulting paper. The establish- 
ment of a thermal balance for the drier part is recommended as a means 
of control of operations which will show up deficiencies and effect consider- 
able savings in steam. 1 diagram. ES. 
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ECONOMICS, INDUSTRIAL 


GyOres, AxeEL. European co-operation. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, 
no. 7: 229-33 (April 15, 1951). [In Swedish] 


Developments in Europe since 1945 and various attempts and possibilities 
are reviewed, ES. 


ENGINEERING 


Pantas, Leo J. The engineer in the 20th century. Southern Pulp 
Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 54, 56-7 (May, 1951). 


Designating the 20th century, above all else, as the century of the engineer, 
the author discusses the unlimited possibilities of the profession and the 
qualifications (in addition to a degree) which industry is seeking in its 
engineers. His true role is the down-to-earth role of the builder and con- 
structor, the maker and designer, and the discoverer and transmuter of the 
resources of this crowded planet for the benefit of mankind. ES. 


ESPARTO 


Anon. Esparto and its properties. Papetier 5, no, 1: 41, 43, 45 
(January, 1951). [In French] 


Reference is made to the large supplies of esparto in French North Africa, 
of which Great Britain and Scotland in particular consume about 300,000 
tons per year, whereas many French papermakers still ignore its paper- 
making possibilities. The harvesting, export shipments to Great Britain, and 
conversion to paper are outlined briefly. The excellent properties of esparto 
papers, especially their high bulk, make them particularly suitable for print- 
ing and writing purposes. ESS. 


LreGRAM. Papers made from esparto. Papetier 5, no. 3: 93, 95 
(March, 1951). [In French] 


Reference is made to the somewhat paradoxical situation that Great 
Britain buys esparto grass from the French colonies in North Africa and 
resells it to France in the form of paper. No efforts for the utilization of 
the huge esparto supplies were made in France before 1922, when the 
Société l’Alfa was founded and a pulp mill at La Traille near Avignon was 
constructed. The mill uses the Outhenin-Chalandre process and sells the pulp 
to different paper mills in all parts of the world. Large quantities of very 
pure water of low mineral content are available at the mill; this condition 
does not hold for the North African water supplies. Brief reference is made 
to the occurrence, growth, and harvesting of the raw material and to the special 
properties which esparto pulp imparts to printing papers. ELS. 


FIBER—STRUCTURE 


Kurnc, W., and Mant, H. The morphology of the cotton fiber. 


1. The primary wall and its behavior on alkaline cooking. Melliand 
Textilber. 32, no. 2: 131-6 (February, 1951). [In German] 


The examination of cotton fibers under the electron microscope revealed 
a serious attack of the fibers following the operations of kier boiling and 
bleaching, Extensive systematic experiments were made to determine the 
effects on the fibers of : extraction with organic solvents, cooking with sodium 
hydroxide of increasing concentrations with and without pressure and an 
additional chlorine bleach, and an acid prehydrolysis followed by an alkaline 
boil. The results are discussed with the aid of 15 electron photomicrographs ; 
they indicate that the primary cell wall of the cotton fiber is covered on the 
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outside with a layer of wax and pectin (1). When (I) is removed by an 
alkaline boil, a network of cellulose fibrils (11) is laid bare; the upper layers 
of the fibrils are oriented longitudinally in two principal directions and form 
an identical angle with the spiral fibrils. The undermost layers of (II) lie, 
as a rule, perpendicular to the fiber axis. A sharp boundary between (1) and 
(II) does not exist. The usual process of kier boiling (alkaline boil under 
pressure) removes a considerable portion of the primary wall so that it rep- 
resents a rather drastic attack on the fiber. This step should be omitted and 
replaced by much milder conditions whenever possible. 17 figures and 33 ref- 


erences. 
FIBER—TESTING 


LaroseE, P. An aid to the measurement of fibre diameter. J. Tex- 
tile Inst. 42, no. 3: P104-6 (March, 1951). 


An improvement in the preparation of fibers preliminary to the determina- 
tion of fiber diameter by the longitudinal method is described. The fibers are 
oriented in the same direction, after they have been placed on a slide, by 
flotation in a solution of amyl acetate and subjection to an electric field which 
is maintained until the amyl acetate has been completely evaporated. After 
evaporation, the fibers adhere to the glass because of a small amount of 
collodion with which they have been pretreated. 2 figures. M.W. 


FINANCE 


Anon. What price process plants? Chem. Eng. 58, no. 5: 164-5 
(May, 1951). 
Capital investment data for over 125 products and processes of interest 


to chemical engineers is presented. Plant costs in dollars per annual ton of 
capacity are given, and all figures are corrected to 1950 levels. 4 — 
M. 


FORCED CIRCULATION 


SAMSON, TorSTEN. Improvement in pulp production by forced- 
liquor circulation, Das Papier 5, no. 5/6: 83-8 (March, 1951). 
[In German] 

The author discusses recent developments in the Swedish sulfite industry 
for improving operating conditions and effecting cost reductions, including 
wood preparation, power and heat generation, cooking schedules, and forced- 
liquor circulation, with particular reference to the problem of scale forma- 
tion in the system. 6 figures. L.E.W. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


CANADIAN Putp AND Paper AssociaTION. Woodlands Section. 
Private forest land management symposium. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 52, no. 5: 138, 141-4, 147-9, 151-2, 155 (April, 1951). 

This symposium includes the following articles: Goodfellow, A. W. To- 
bique Valley = high school woodlot—1 table and 1 illustration, p. 138, 
141; Bayl 7S Management of municipal forests, p. 141-3; Delisle, Roch. 
Quebec arm woodlots—3 tables and 6 illustrations, p. 143-4, 147-8; 
Ruch, W. A. Phillips Brook Conservation Project, p. 149; and, Belcher, R.C. 
Absentee-owned forests—1 table, p. 151-2, 155. M.W. 


Demenritt, D. B. The status of forestry on pulpwood lands in 
New England. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 165, 167-8, 171, 
173 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 357. 
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On the large (over 50,000 acres) forest holdings of the Northeast, con- 
servative cutting has been the rule, but because of the relative inaccessibility 
of much of this timber, the cuttings have often been too infrequent. Develop- 
ments in mechanized logging and the attendant road construction programs 
should improve this condition. Little planting is required in these areas be- 
cause of good natural reproduction. The reappraisal report of the U. S. 
Forest Service states that the forest practice on smaller holdings is poorer 
than on the large tracts. This condition may be the result of the increased 
demand for forest products during the war. To judge the conditions in New 
England accurately, more information on growth, drain, best methods of 
cutting, etc., are needed, and research programs to obtain these data should 
be conducted. 4 tables. M.W. 


Drake, Geo. L. Utilization of low-grade hardwoods and soft- 
woods in the Pacific Northwest. Proc, Forest Products Research 
Soc. 4: 129-32; discussion : 133 (1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, 
no. 5: 157-8, 161-2 (April, 1951). 

Because of the large stands of high-quality virgin timber available in the 
Northwest, most of the interest in the low-value timbers has developed in the 
past 15 years. However, developments in logging, transportation, and manu- 
facturing methods, particularly with respect to yield efficiencies and by- 
products, have encouraged greater utilization of small logs, slabs, and defec- 
tive timber. Some examples, such as the use of trimmings for fiberboard 
and logging residue for bulk fiber, are cited. The interest in improved utiliza- 
tion has resulted in extensive research programs in Washington and Oregon, 
and promises to allow a much sounder forest management policy than has 
been possible in the past. M.W. 


Mutr, JAMEs. Forests and the nation. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, 
no. 5: 125-6, 129 (April, 1951). 

The part played in the Canadian economy by forestry operations is dis- 
cussed from a banker’s point of view. Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of good public relations between the forestry industry and the general public, 
and on the education of the public to appreciate the efforts of the industry to 
develop and carry out forestry policies which will most successfully maintain 
the present important status of forests and forest products in the national 
economy. M.W. 

FUNGI 


Ames, L, M. New cellulose destroying fungi isolated from mili- 
tary material and equipment. Mycologia 41, no. 6: 637-48 (Novem- 
ber-December, 1949). 


Nine hitherto undescribed species of mildew-producing fungi which be- 
long to the genus Chaetomium are characterized. They were isolated from 
rotting military equipment, such as mattresses, tenting, clothing, paper 
cartons, wood, etc. 42 figures and 9 references. E.S. 


Berk, SIGMUND, and TEITELL, Leonarp. Effect of fungus 


growth on the tensile strength of pressure-sensitive electrical in- 
sulating tapes. ASTM Bull. no. 174: 67-71 (May, 1951). 


The susceptibility to fungi of 23 electrical insulating, synthetic resin ad- 
hesive tapes, including flat and crepe-paper backing types, was tested. The 
effects of mold growth on the loss in breaking strength of the incubated tapes 
was also measured, and the resistance to mold of a paper tape which was 
treated with four fungicides was determined. The cellulose acetate, vinyl, 
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and polyethylene tapes supported no more than slight mold growth, the glass 
fabric tapes supported no growth to heavy growth, whereas the paper and 
cloth tapes were very susceptible to mold attack. The effect of mold growth 
on breaking strength was very pronounced with the friction, paper, and 
cloth-backed tapes, where losses ranged from 37 to 100%. A polyethylene- 
film tape laminated to paper also had very high losses in breaking strength. 
Flat-stock paper tape treated with 0.84% phenylmercuric saccharinate offered 
some protection against mold attack and experienced the least loss in breaking 
strength of the treated paper tapes. 2 tables, 4 figures, and 12 wae 5 
M.W. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


Hirst, E. L. The chemistry of plant gums and mucilages. En- 
deavour 10, no. 38: 106-11 (April, 1951). 

The chemistry of plant gums and mucilages is extremely complicated, 
because they have high molecular weights and are composed of sugar resi- 
dues of several different kinds. Their investigation involves one of the most 
fundamental problems in carbohydrate chemistry, namely the mechanism of 
the reactions by which the primary products of photosynthesis are trans- 
formed into different materials such as other hexoses and pentoses. A num- 
ber of examples are reviewed. 1 table and 22 references. E. 


HISTORY 
Kinc, Geo. J. S. Paper and printing in the ’51’s. Paper Market: 
94, 96 (April, 1951). 
Some of the leading figures and events of the years 1551, 1651, ay and 
1851 are described. .W. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


SHANLEY, E. S. Hydrogen peroxide. J. Chem. Education 28, no. 
5: 260-6 (May, 1951). 
The formation, manufacture, properties, analysis of solutions, and in- 


dustrial uses (including the bleaching of pulp and paper) of hydrogen 
peroxide are discussed. 2 figures and 15 references. ESS. 


INSECTS AND VERMIN 


Guanl, M. A., and SweeTMAN, Harvey L. Ecological studies 
of the book louse, Liposcelis divinatorius (Miull.). Ecology 32, no. 
2: 230-44 (April, 1951). 

A detailed account of the life history of the book louse is given, a cosmo- 
politan insect which is almost omnivorous in its habits. It damages books, 
wallpaper, and photographs by eating the starchy paste and glue used in their 
preparation. It often becomes abundant and causes considerable damage and 
annoyance; its capacity for reproduction does not seem to have been_fully 
realized in the past. 8 tables, 6 figures, and 40 references . E.S. 


JUTE 


MacmILian, W. G., and Sen Gupta, A. B. Effect of partial 
acetylation on jute. Nature 167, no, 4254: 775 (May 12, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 293; 20: 487-8. 


The relative amounts of acetyl groups which react with the individual 
fiber components during the acetylation of jute were investigated. Untreated 
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or bleached jute fabric which was subjected to partial acetylation by refluxing 
with acetic anhydride and xylene in the presence of sulfanilic acid showed 
a high acetyl content. A smaller fraction of the available acetyl reacted 
with cotton or a-cellulose isolated from jute under the same conditions. The 
greater affinity of jute for acetyl groups is attributed, therefore, to the 
presence of hemicelluloses and/or lignin rather than the cellulosic component. 
1 table and 2 references. M.W. 


LIGNIN 
Apter, Ertcu, and ByérKgvist, Kart JoHan. Synthesis of 
a-(3,4-dimethoxyphenyl)-glycerol. Acta Chem. Scand. 5, no. 2: 
241-52 (1951). [In German] 


Because phenylglycerol derivatives may constitute one type of lignin 
building stone, a-(3,4-dimethoxyphenyl)-glycerol (1) was synthesized by 
’ converting methyl O-methylferulate into methy] a,8-dibromodihydro-O-methyl- 
ferulate (II) which, on refluxing with water, gives the B-hydroxy analog 
(III). By treatment of (III) in acetic acid with potassium acetate at room 
temperature, methyl a-bromo-@-acetoxydihydro-O-methylferulate (IV) is ob- 
tained which is also formed when (II) is heated in acetic anhydride with 
potassium acetate on a water bath or treated at room temperature with acetic 
anhydride in pyridine. When (1), (II), or (III) in a mixture of glacial 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride is heated with potassium acetate, methyl 
a,B-diacetyl-B- (3,4-dimethoxyphenyl) glycerate is obtained, which on reduc- 
tion with lithium aluminum hydride gives (1). 1 figure and 29 spear 


ErpTMANn, H. Chemistry of lignin. Research 3, no, 2: 63-7 (Feb- 
ruary, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 479. 


A review with particular reference to the sulfonation of lignin is pre- 
sented. 17 formulas and 35 references. E.S. 


GUSTAFSSON, CHARLEY, SARKANEN, Ky6st1, KAHILA, SEPPO, 
and NisKASAARI, Erkk1. Attempts to isolate dimeric ethanolysis 
products of spruce and birch lignin. Paper and Timber (Finland) 
33, no. 4: 74-9 (April, 1951). [In English] 

Using the method of Hibbert and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 436), 
spruce- and birchwood were subjected to ethanolysis. The concentrated 
reaction mixture was exhaustively extracted with benzene, and the washed 
and dried benzene extract was evaporated im vacuo in a nitrogen atmos- 
phere. The residue was dissolved in acetone and poured into petroleum ether ; 
the monomeric compounds remained in the solution, and the “dimeric frac- 
tion” (1) was precipitated. (1) was separated into bisulfite, bicarbonate, and 
alkali-soluble fractions, of which only the phenolic fraction (II) was further 
investigated. (I1) was methylated with diazomethane and chromatographed, 
giving what is believed to be fractions of dimeric compounds (III). The 
yield of (III) from spruce was 0.18%, and that from birch 0.26 to 0.4%. 
(1) was also separated into various fractions by short-path distillation. 
Molecular-weight determinations of the different fractions varied from 262 
to 640. The ultraviolet absorption curves of some of (III) from spruce 
show a maximum at 280 mp, and those from birch at 276 mp. From the 
methoxyl content and the other analytical data, the authors conclude that 
(III) have a D.P. of 2, based on a phenylpropane structure; and that the 
progenitors of birch lignin are guaiacyl and syringyl glycerol building stones. 
5 tables, 2 figures, and 10 references. F.E.B. 


RRL DERE RINSE TT BE EY 
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LrEopoLD, Benet. Aromatic keto- and hydroxy-polyethers as lig- 
nin models. III. Acta Chem. Scand. 4, no. 10: 1523-37 (1950). 
[In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 566-7. 


A number of acetoguaiacyldehydrodiisoeugenol methyl ethers and di- 
(acetoguaiacyl)-dihydrodehydrodiisoeugenol methyl ethers have been pre- 
pared as lignin models for the study of the formation of vanillin on oxida- 
tion with nitrobenzene and alkali, and on alkaline hydrolysis. The results are 
given in a number of curves and tables. They support the earlier findings 
by Lautsch (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 144-5) that oxidation is preceded by a cleavage 
of ether linkages followed by dehydration. In some instances vinylguaiacol 
is formed as the result of further dehydration. Compounds which have a 
carbon attached to the carbon atom 5 in the benzene ring give no appreciable 
amounts of vanillin but 20-40% of 5-formyl vanillin and 5-vanillin car- 
boxylic acid, which was found by Freudenberg and co-workers on the 
oxidation of lignin (cf. B.I.P.C. 10: 315). Guaiacyl groups which are con- 
nected by ether linkages only give high yields (72-78%) of vanillin and vanil- 
lic acid. Procedures for the oxidation with nitrobenzene and for the deter- 
mination of vanillin as carried out by the Marathon Corporation are given. 
7 tables, 5 figures, and 30 references. F.E.B. 


Lipsitz, Paut, and Lotiar, Rosert M, The improvement of 
the tanning potential of lignin by chemical modifications. J. Am. 
Leather Chemists Assoc. 46, no. 5: 301-17 (May, 1951). 


The suggestion that modified lignin derivatives are a potential source of 
domestic tanning materials is predicated upon the hydrogen-bond theory of 
vegetable tannage. Three types of commercially available lignins were sub- 
jected to chemical modifications designed to increase their hydrogen bonding 
ability with a consequent increase in tanning potential. The derivatives thus 
obtained were given a preliminary evaluation, and the most promising deriva- 
tives were selected for further study. They included: (1) a demethylated al- 
kali hardwood lignin, (2) a demethylated alkali softwood lignin, (3) a 
condensate of resorcinol with alkali hardwood lignin, (4) a condensate of 
resorcinol with an alkali softwood lignin, (5) a condensate of resorcinol with 
a magnesium lignosulfonate, and (6) a water-soluble derivative prepared by 
bisulfiting the resorcinol-magnesium lignosulfonate condensate. The data 
obtained in this investigation indicate that the increase of the phenolic 
hydroxyl content of lignin derivatives converts them to improved tanning ma- 
terials, which is additional evidence for the significance of hydrogen bonding 
in the tanning mechanism. Lignin resorcinol condensates were found to be 
better tanning materials than demethylated lignins. Some conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of the chemical reactions involved are also presented. 7 
tables and 35 references. M.W. 


ScHvuercH, ConraD, Jr. Solubility effects in lignin alcoholysis 
reactions, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 5: 2385-6 (May, 1951). 


Based on the assumptions that (1) protolignin exists in a high polymeric 
form and that (2) the introduction of ethoxyl groups, depolymerization, 
and the liberation of phenolic groups which occur in the isolation of lignin 
with ethanol are interrelated, the interpretation is made that this isolation 
method may be an acid-catalyzed solvolytic cleavage of hydrophobic polymer 
or polymers in the presence of a suitable solvent. To test the limiting effect 
of the solvent, samples were treated with a series of solvent mixtures which 
varied from pure dioxane to pure methanol, all containing 2% hydrogen 
chloride, and lignin removal was measured by the optical density of the solu- 
tions. Lignin removal was greatest in mixtures of the two solvents and 
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diminished in either pure solvent. This observation does not constitute proof 
of the original assumption, but it indicates that low reported yields of lignin 
alcoholysis products are chiefly the result of the slight solubility of the 
products in the solvent rather than solely the result of polymerization reac- 
tions. 1 figure and 13 footnotes. M.W. 


Stumpr, W., and FreuDENBERG, K. Soluble lignin from spruce- 
and beechwood. Angew. Chem. 62, no. 22: 537 (Nov. 21, 1950). 
[In German] 


The authors found that more than one third of the lignin can be extracted 
from methylated sprucewood under mild conditions and that this lignin has 
a molecular weight of about 1000 and behaves very similarly to methylated 
isolated native spruce lignin (Brauns); hence, they conclude that a large 
part of the lignin is present in wood in a state which is very similar to that 
of isolated native lignin. It was also found that a large amount of the lignin 
(in the case of beechwood 85%) can be extracted at room temperature with 
dioxane, tetrahydrofuran, or other nonreactive solvents containing 1% water 
and 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. The lignins show ultraviolet and infrared 
absorption curves which are very similar to those of isolated native spruce 
lignin. The lignin isolated from sprucewood in this manner contains 63.3% 
carbon, 6.2% hydrogen, and 16.1% methoxyl, and that from beechwood, 
61.7% carbon, 6.0% hydrogen, and 22.2% methoxyl. Their hydroxy] contents 
are somewhat higher than those of the corresponding cuoxam and hydro- 
chloric acid lignins, F.E.B. 


TRAYNARD, M. Status and perspective on our knowledge of lig- 
nin. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 5, no. 2: 96-103 (March, 


1951). [In French] 
This is a general review of the subject, covering publications from 1838 
to 1950. 19 references. L.E.W. 


LIGNIN—ABSORPTION SPECTRA 


Baitey, A. Ultraviolet absorption spectra of chromatographic 
fractions of lignins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 73, no. 5: 2325-6 (May, 
1951). 

Chromatographic fractions of butanol lignins from fir and spruce were 
examined with the aid of ultraviolet absorption spectroscopy for the purpose 
of investigating identity or nonidentity. The nonidentity was so distinctive 
that any of the 10 materials examined could be identified by its absorption 
curve alone. The difference in the absorption curves of the individual zones 
of the spruce was generally comparable with that which exists in the absorption 
curves of fir lignin; however, the curves of fir lignin were notably different 
from spruce in that they possessed distinct maxima. These results indicate 
that lignins of different genera will generally be found to contain com- 
ponents of different chemical species. 2 figures and 8 references. ‘ 


LIGNIN—THIOLIGNIN 


Enkvist, TERJE, and ALFrepsson, Bo. Spectrophotometric 
studies of the occurrence of phenolic hydroxyl groups in thio- 
lignins. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 6: 185-94 (March 31, 1951). 
[In German; English and Swedish summaries] cf. B.I. P.C, 20: 
566. 


For a better understanding of the sulfate cooking process it is important 


PANEL ELS TH ANI ETS HPS 
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to know to what extent new phenolic hydroxyl groups are formed in the 
thiolignin (1). On methylation of (1) with diazomethane the methoxyl con- 
tent increases from 12.9 to 23.1%, corresponding to an equivalent weight of 
272, which indicates that almost every phenylpropane group possesses one 
phenolic hydroxyl group, if only phenolic hydroxyl groups are methylated. 
Similar equivalent weights are found on titration. Vanillyl disulfide, when 
titrated in a similar manner, gives an equivalent weight of about 100, which 
indicates that the disulfide group is split by the warm sodium hydroxide 
into mercaptan, hydrogen sulfide, and vanillin. In an attempt to determine 
the phenolic hydroxyl content in (1) by spectrometric analysis, hydrogen 
sulfide lignin (II) was prepared from sprucewood under particularly mild 
conditions (at 80°C. and pH 7), and its ultraviolet absorption spectrum was 
compared with those of (1) and lignosulfonic acid in neutral and alkaline 
solutions. The absorption curves are given and their maxima listed in a table. 
In general, for an increasing pH the curves show a tendency to flatten out 
with a shift toward the red. The results show that (II) contains about one 
phenolic hydroxyl group per three phenylpropane building stones, whereas 
(1): from commercial kraft cooks have about one phenolic hydroxyl group 
in each lignin building stone. On treatment of (II) with alkali at room 
temperature, and more completely at 80°, (II) is changed to such an extent 
that it shows absorption curves similar to that of (1) and also an increased 
number of phenolic hydroxyl groups. (II) does not lose any sulfur during 
this treatment, but water is apparently split off. However, when (II) is 
heated with alkali at temperatures used in the kraft cooking process (160°), 
sulfur is split off, but no further change in the absorption spectrum is ap- 
parent. The preparation of (II) at 80 and 100° is described in detail. 4 tables, 
13 figures, and 24 references. F.E.B. 


MACHINERY 


AGRONIN, T. Developments in stock preparation. Paper Mill 
News 74, no. 20: 38-40 ( May 19, 1951). 
The author discusses briefly the Hydraclone, a special conveyor for heavy 


duty on Hydrapulpers, the Duo-Cycle system, and the Hydramill as recent 
developments made by Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 10 illustrations. E.S. 


CorrmaNn, C. D. Filler stock preparatory system. Paper Mill 
News 74, no. 20: 58, 60 (May 19, 1951). 


The author describes the stock preparation system in a setup- and folding- 
boxboard mill consisting of a Hydrapulper, two Hydraclones, two Classifin- 
ers, and a Selectrap. He emphasizes the fact that uniform results cannot be 
expected from any system unless it is operated uniformly, which is largely 
a matter of proper supervision. ES. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Vickery, C. H. The Jones beating unit. Paper Mill News 74, 
no. 20: 74 (May 19, 1951). 


The Jones beating unit is a preassembled self-contained beater which can 
be installed on a batch-type tub or in multiples of one to four beating units. 
3 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—BELTING 
Rer, WERNER. Kraft ring drives in paper mills. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 79, no. 5: 125-6 (March 15, 1951). [In German] cf. 
B.LP.C. 6: 308. 
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The advantages of Kraft rings (prepared from a special grade of leather 
for covering pulleys to improve their frictional contact) for belt power- 
transmission drives are discussed briefly. 3 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


VoLLE, WILHELM. Large-size board machines for handmade 
board, Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 4: 93-4 (Feb. 28, 1951). [In 
German] 


The possibilities for operating such machines for board sizes of 1800 X 
3600 mm. are illustrated, and the necessary changes in the auxiliary machinery 
(driers, hydraulic presses, and cutters) are discussed. ELS. 


MACHINERY—CALENDERS 


Gaup, Marcet. A brief discussion of the calendering of paper. 
Papetier 5, no. 1: 71-3 (January, 1951). [In French] 


The author discusses the purpose and principles of calendering, the effect 
of fiber-filled rolls (wool, cotton, and paper), and the prerequisites for ob- 
taining good calendering results, with particular reference to the importance 
of correct moisture content and porosity of the paper. E.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


SLATER, Ltoyp E. What it takes to make a major processing 
innovation. Food Eng. 23, no. 5: 82-5 (May, 1951). 


The development of the Sealking unit for assembling paper containers for 
milk is described. A product of the Sealright Co., the machine receives body 
blanks, bottom blanks, top blanks, and foil, sterilizes them, and forms them 
into a square leakproof container. Filling is automatic, prior to topping and 
sealing, and the package is ejected onto a conveyor for crating. The carton 
is coated with a nontoxic, odorless, and tasteless vinyl coating which forms 
self-sealing, single-fold seams under heat and pressure. The perfection of 
this process is an example of the effective innovations which can be 
achieved through co-operation between the manufacturer and the user. 8 
illustrations. M.W. 


MACHINERY—CUTTERS 


Deviin, A. Pneumatic tail cutter. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 
5: 113 (April, 1951). 

The operating advantages of a tail cutter are described which prevents the 
necessity for using a hand spear pole. It is operated by the back tender and 
eliminates crowded working conditions at the front side between the sweat 
drier and the calender stack. 4 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


VALENTINE, R. E. Maintenance of electrical equipment. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no, 5: 43-4, 46, 48 (May, 1951)... 


The purpose of regular inspections is to discover items which need repair 
before they have reached the point where they may result in failure, Brief, 
useful directions for the inspection of rotating machinery (motors, gen- 
erators, etc.) and transformers are given; a few examples of misapplica- 
tions are cited. The importance of complete, clearly written instructions for 
inexperienced and old operators is stressed. ES. 
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VREUDENBURG, A. J. Maintenance in pulp and paper products 
plants. IT. Accessibility, overload-availability, and expandibility. 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 75-6 (May, 1951) ; Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 109- 10 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.LP.C. 21: 
632. 

The author emphasizes the importance of initial planning in the selection 
of new equipment and shows that the additional expense of overload-avail- 
ability, accessibility, and expandibility is more than justified. Thought should 
be given to these factors at a stage previous to the time when projects become 
appropriations, E.S. 


MACHINERY—FELT CONDITIONERS 


Warren, B. D. Maintenance of felt conditioners. Paper Trade 
J. 132, no. 79: 28, 30 (May 11, 1951). 

The key factor in proper felt conditioning is the correct combination of 
vacuum and water employed in the conditioner. This factor is best deter- 
mined by experience, and after it is established, no excess of vacuum or water 
should be permitted. The cleaning of the water heater at regular intervals 
is recommended, and the temperature of the water should be maintained 
between 90 and 100°F. The alignment of the conditioner shoes should be 
checked frequently, and the shoes should be replaced when sharp edges 
occur on their surfaces. Proper lubrication, cleaning, and painting are also 
important points in maintenance. After any change in the length of the felt 
or diameter of the press roll, the drive speed and necessary gearbox 
changes should be recalculated by the manufacturer to assure maximum 
efficiency of the conditioner. 4 figures. M.W. 


MACHINERY—GRINDERS 


GustaFsson, G. Rurtx. The Tidmarsh grinder and its use in 
Scandinavia. Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 4: 80-2 (April, 
1951). [In Swedish; English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 323. 


An illustrated description of the Tidmarsh ring grinder is given. Two 
units have recently been installed in the Norwegian groundwood mill Sande 
Tresliperi A/S at Sande, which were built by Wood Pulp Machinery Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 6 figures and 5 references. ELS. 


MACHINERY—HOODS 


Wits, R. R. Relationship of dryer-hood design to machine- 
oop ventilation. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 93-8 (April, 
1951). 


Machine-room ventilation consists of the process of introducing air to 
carry away moisture and heat ; in the interest of economical paper-machine 
operation, the amount of air should be limited to the greatest possible extent. 
This requires the concentration of water vapor at its source, which can be 
done only by means of a properly designed hood. The conventional type 
canopy hood with overhang and deep curtains, its design, and its operation 
are described; the necessity for keeping it tightly closed is emphasized. For 
average ventilation results, about 27 pounds of dry air must be handled 
with this hood per pound of water evaporated, based on summer conditions, 
when the moisture content of the outdoor air is already high. This figure can 
be reduced by 25% for comparable results during winter. Further savings in 
the amount of air can only be accomplished by a completely enclosed drier 
section which has certain disadvantages from an operating standpoint. The 
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author discusses the extent to which a drier section has to be enclosed to be 
efficient and the dependence of the quantity of exhausted air on the tightness 
of this enclosure. 8 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 


Craic, F. A. Practical paper making. No. 7. Machine clothing. 
Paper & Print 24, no. 1: 58, 60, 62-4 (Spring, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 557. 

A description is given of the characteristics and functions of the wire, the 
couch-roll jacket, press felts, and drier felts. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE—DRAW REGULATION 


Sniper, Epwarp H. The significance and continuous measure- 
ment of draw speed. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 89-92 (April, 
1951). 


“Draw” in the parlance of the papermaker signifies the increase in linear 
speed of a paper sheet as it passes from one section of a paper machine to 
the next. This increase of speed is necessary to keep the paper on the machine 
and to produce paper of satisfactory quality. Too little draw will cause the 
sheet to sag and too much draw may result in paper breaks. A typical news- 
print machine has six moving sections: the wire, first press, second press, 
driers, calender stack, and winders, so that the sheet is subjected to at least 
five draws during its manufacture. Of these the most critical draw is that 
between the first press and the couch where the sheet is still very wet. In- 
creasing the speeds of paper machines will accentuate operative and design 
problems. A new draw-speed indicator and recorder (DSI) has been devel- 
oped by Electronic Associates Ltd., Toronto, Canada, which will accurately 
measure the draw speed between any two paper-machine sections. The con- 
struction and operation of the instrument are outlined. Some interesting ob- 
servations of draw-speed behavior made with this instrument and the theory 
of operation of the DSI are discussed. It is claimed that the instrument will 
help both the paper-machine manufacturer and operator to design and operate 
high-speed paper machines. 2 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE—YANKEE TYPE 


Apkins, L, R. The Yankee machine for dry or semi-creped tis- 
sue. Paper Trade J. 132, no. 20: 21-2, 24 (May 18, 1951). 

The purpose, construction, and operation of the Yankee drier are described, 
which may be used in combination with either cylinder or Fourdrinier machines. 
Its use in the United States is confined to lightweight papers, such as con- 
denser, cigarette, facial and toilet tissue, towel, napkin, etc. E 


Anon. Origin of the Yankee paper machine. Tappi 34, no. 5: 
64A (May, 1951). 

In answer to an inquiry regarding the date of invention of the Yankee 
machine, the name of Jacob Ochelhauser of Siegen, Westphalia, Germany is 
given, who patented the single-drier machine in 1829. (cf. also Banta, 
B.LP.C, §: 92). E.S. 


Turek, R. J. Northern Paper Mills installs largest Beloit Yankee 
machine. Paper Mill News 74, no. 19: 8-9 (May 12, 1951). 

Reference is made to the installation of a new Yankee-type, crepe toilet- 
tissue machine now in full production in a new building at Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis. It has a 172-inch wire and is designed for a 162-inch 
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trim; the Yankee drier is 12 feet in diameter and will stand a pressure of 
125 p.s.i. The maximum machine speed of 2000 ft./min. has not yet been 
reached, although the machine is approaching its planned average speed of 
1650 ft./min. 3 illustrations. ES. 


MACHINERY—PRINTING MACHINE 


S1eBKE, C. O. Hints for proper maintenance of printing equip- 
ment. Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 5: 12-13 (May, 1951). 


Some suggestions are given on the proper cleaning and lubrication of offset 
presses to prolong their operating life and to increase their efficiency. 2 illus- 
M.W 


trations. 
MACHINERY—PULPERS 


DePan, R. T. Advances in pulping techniques. Paper Mill News 
74, no. 20: 42-4, 47-8 (May 19, 1951). 


The construction and advantages of the Downingtown FIBREpulper are dis- 
cussed, 22 figures. ES. 


Morpen, R. Burke. Morden machines for breaking and treating 
pulp and paper stock. Paper Mill News 74, no. 20: 50-1 (May 19, 
1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 549-50. 


Following a brief discussion of Morden Stock-makers and their mode of 
operation, the latest development, the Slush-maker, for the treatment of 
pulp and paper mill waste in the form of sheets, bales, or rolls, including 
wet-strength broke, is described (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 559). 5 figures. ES. 


RENARD, A. Dissociation, disintegration, and aqueous integra- 
tion of cellulosic fibers. Rev. papiers et cartons 14, no. 3: 59, 61 
(Feb. 10, 1951). [In French] 


Reference is made to the American Hydrapulper and the French Turbo- 
depulper Moritz ; the latter is based on the same principle as the Hydra- 
pulper but is better adapted to the smaller scale and frequent variations in 
furnish of the French paper mills. The two pulpers do not compete with 
each other because they fulfill different requirements. The Hydrapulper is pref- 
erable for mass production (newsprint, magazine paper, wrapping paper, 
etc.), whereas the French pulper is better adapted for small outputs (fine 
papers, such as bonds and ledgers, Bible papers, etc.). Neither of the two 
equipments results in hydration (aqueous integration) of the stock. Where 
this is required, the kollergang is superior ; however, its output is low and its 
power requirement excessive. The best method for obtaining hydration is a 
combination of classic beaters with high-speed refiners, such as the Jones 
or the Cyclone (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 324). 1 table. ES. 


MACHINERY—PUMPS 
LANDBERG, ERIK G. Recent developments in pump maintenance. 
Paper Trade J. 132, no, 20: 24, 26, 28, 30 (May 18, 1951). 
Directions are given for the maintenance of the different types of pumps 
used for pulp- and paper-mill service, including bearings, oil seals, packing 
sleeves, and stuffing boxes. 4 illustrations. ES. 
MACHINERY—REFINERS 


CeuTeRIcK, P. A new result in refining. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. 
papetiére 5, no. 2: 68-72 (March, 1951). [In French] 
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The construction and advantages of a modern refiner are discussed; at 
present it is constructed only on an experimental scale and is not available 
commercially, so that further improvements can be incorporated. It consists 
of an outer rotating cylinder and an inner rotor carrying 18 small, grooved 
cylinders and three symmetrically placed deflectors which assure the pro- 
gressive forward movement of the charge. The operation is continuous. 2 
figures. L.E.W. 


EsBerHarpt, L. E. Revolving disk mills for stock preparation. 
Paper Mill News 74, no. 20: 54-6 (May 19, 1951). 


The possibilities of revolving disk mills for stock preparation, and their 
design and operation are discussed. The Bauer Bros. Co., together with other 
equipment manufacturers, maintains The Fiber Products Laboratory at 
Springfield, Ohio, for the purpose of conducting semicommercial tests and 
investigations on pulp and papermaking fibers with full-size, commercial 
machines. Mills are invited to make use of this laboratory for investigations 
of pulp refining, semichemical pulps, or hardboard and wallboard projects. 
3 illustrations. E.S. 


RONNINGEN, H. A. Stock preparation. Paper Mill News 74, no.- 


20: 52, 113 (May 19, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 792. 


Following a brief reference to Noble & Wood Victory beaters, the opera- 
tion of the Unifiner (so called because it combines the action of a jordan 
with that of a disk refiner) is described. 4 illustrations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—TABLE ROLLS 


Wyatt, Matcotm C. White-water drainage at the table roll 
section of a Fourdrinier paper machine. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, 


no. 5: 99-106 (April, 1951). 

Cowan (cf. B.I.P.C. 7: 229) carried out investigations of wire drainage 
on newsprint machines and derived a formula for the calculation of table- 
roll discharge which agreed very well with measured values. The purpose of 
the present investigation was a similar study of the conditions on a fine 
paper machine and the determination of the applicability of Cowan’s formula 
to this type of machine. The results of this study (supplemented by calcula- 
tions, tabulated data, and diagrams) show that approximate table-roll dis- 
charges may be calculated for fine paper machines by the use of Cowan’s 
formula. The data also indicate that consideration must be given to the 
number, size, and spacing of the table rolls. For a 93.5-lb. mimeograph 
sheet, the water removal by the different sections of the machine was as 
follows: table rolls, 84.3%; suction boxes and couch, 13.5%; presses, 1.08%, 
and driers, 1.12%. An attempt has been made to predict the nature of the 
table-roll discharge on fine paper machines traveling at higher rates of speed, 
but further investigations were found to be required. 6 tables, 6 figures, and 
4 references. ESS. 

MACHINERY—VATS 


WILLIAMSON, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. XI-XIV. 
Cylinder machine . . . The overflow-type vat. Paper Ind. 32, no. 10: 
1086-8; no. 11: 1184- 6; no. 12: 1291-4 (January-March, 1951) ; 
33, no. 1: 57-61 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 407. 

The overflow-type vat differs from the standard type in that a greater total 
volume of stock and water than actually used upon the mold is carried, that 
the unused volume is controlled by an overflow system, and that the mixed 
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volume delivered to the formation area travels in the same direction as the 
rotation of the mold; the last factor was introduced in the interest of higher 
speed by duplicating as nearly as possible the flow conditions on the Four- 
drinier wire. The facts pertaining to the velocity of flow of the mixed 
volume around the formation circle of the mold are discussed in detail by 
using two examples involving two molds of different size, 36 and 60 inches 
in diameter. Consideration is given to the effects of velocity head; formation 
surface; differential in liquid levels between the entrance of the formation 
circle and the back circle; the velocities of approach flow, liquid volume 
flow in or through the formation circle, and water drainage through the wire 
mesh; and the interrelationship of liquid-head heights and velocity-flow 
control. The overflow-type vat has now been in commercial operation for 
nearly 20 years in one form or another; there are many proponents for both 
the counterflow and overflow type of vat, so much so that machinery builders 
have designed vats which may be used as both. Both have proved their value; 
however, it must still be borne in mind that the maximum operating speed of 
the cylinder mold machine (either overflow- or counterflow-type) is still 
in the range of 600 to 650 ft./min., as compared with the range of 1200 to 
1600 ft./min. for the Fourdrinier type. 5 tables and 7 figures. E.S. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Bett, Ropert. Materials handling. Tappi 34, no. 5: 106-8A 
(May, 1951). 

Materials-handling problems and their solution are discussed. A pre- 
planned program must be based on complete cost data, and must take man- 
power, equipment, and plant layout into account. Numerous examples are 
given. E.S. 


Cam, R. H. Boyce. Handling of palletised goods for rail and 
road transport. Brit. Packer 13, no. 4: 36-7, 39 (April, 1951). 


A demonstration of loading and off-loading rail and road vehicles by means 
of pallets, fork lift trucks, and pallet trucks is summarized. The demonstra- 
tion was sponsored by British railway and road-haulage executives. 14 illus- 
trations and 1 reference. M.W. 


Hupson, Wivsur G. Six ways to use pneumatic conveyors. Paper 
Ind. 33, no. 2: 178-9 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 407. 


The advantages and limitations of pneumatic conveyors are discussed, and 
several applications in the pulp and paper industry are outlined (pneumatic 
conveying of shredded pulp, soda ash, salt cake, pulverized slate, and ash). 
5 figures. E.S. 


WEATHERLEY, D. V. New methods of handling goods traffic. Brit. 
Packer 13, no. 4: 41-2 (April, 1951). 


Some recently developed appliances for handling goods at railway depots 
are described. The appliances are manufactured by Omic Ltd., London, and 
include a scooterlike contrivance called the Kick-Off, which is ‘attached to a 
porter’s sack truck, and the Jack Lift, a heavy load mover. 7 a 


MESOMERISM 


Lantz, G. ArNoLp. Resonance analysis. Paper Mill News 74, 
no. 18: 20-1 (May 5, 1951). 


A new method of analysis, resonance analysis, shows promise of greatly 
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increasing the speed and efficiency of chemical analysis techniques. The 
method involves a study of the action of electromagnetic rays on the sub- 
stance tested. When subjected to the action of electromagnetic waves, a 
substance will absorb a larger amount of energy at one particular frequency 
than at frequencies slightly above or below this frequency. The frequency 
of maximum energy absorption varies with the concentration, and for every 
substance tested, has been characteristic of that particular substance. The 
method, therefore, can be applied qualitatively and, after calibrations for 
various substances are carried out, quantitatively. It is possible, for example, 
to analyze a sample of paper pulp which contains wood fibers and inorganic 
salts, for the proportion of wood fiber and that of any of the salts present. 
The resonance analysis apparatus, which consists of a wave generator, a 
coupler, an indicator, and a power supply, is described. 1 figure. M.W. 


METERS AND RECORDERS 


McManown, JEROME B. A non-mathematical discussion of flow 
measurement. Instruments 24, no. 4: 470-7 (April, 1951). 
Following a brief history of gas-flow measurement, a fundamental treat- 


ment of flowmeter operation is given. A discussion of orifice plates, flow 
nozzles, venturi tubes, and pitot tubes is included. 11 figures and 3 references. 
E. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT 


Nicotas, M., Significance of viscosity measurements in the cellu- 
lose industry. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 5, no. 2: 80-96 
(March, 1951). [In French] 


A general discussion is presented with 43 references (ranging from go to 
: L.E. 


1950) 


Puivipp, Howarp J., and Byork, Caro_p F. Viscosity-molecular 
weight relationship for cellulose acetate in acetone. J. Polymer Sci. 
6, no. 5: 549-62 (May, 1951). 

Careful viscosity and osmotic pressure measurements with a membrane of 
known reliability are reported for 14 fractions of cellulose acetate prepared 
by repeated refractionation. For molecular weights up to 115,000 the follow- 
ing relation is obtained between intrinsic viscosity and absolute molecular 


weight : 

[n] (25°C., acetone) = 8.97 x 10° x M°™ 
where the units of [ny] are 100 ml./g. An explanation is offered for the 
difference between this equation and other equations in the literature as well 
as for the discrepancies among the various literature equations. 4 tables, 6 
figures, and 16 references. M.W 


NEWSPRINT 


Fow -er, R. M. The newsprint situation. Paper Trade J. 132, no. 
18: 17-18, 20 (May 4, 1951). 

The author predicts that the total Canadian newsprint supply which will be 
available to U. S. publishers in 1951 will approach 6,000,000 tons, some 
85,000 tons more than they received in 1950 and 65,000 tons more than they 
consumed in that year. This figure is subject to a number of qualifications, 
e.g., the possibility of an all-out war, a shortage of essential raw materials, 
the impact of government controls, the demands of the Canadian defense 
program, and the export demand from overseas. Each of these factors and 
their effect on the Canadian newsprint supply are discussed. M.W. 
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PACKAGING 


Anon. The gift market. Modern Packaging 24, no. 9: 79-85, 
180 (May, 1951). 

Gift-wrapping of a large variety of items commonly purchased as gifts 
can be used as an effective means of increasing sales appeal. Because of the 
uncertainty of wrapping supplies, however, packagers are advised to design 
packages which can be quickly adapted to a variety of materials. Several 
examples of successful methods of package decoration are presented in 
which setup and folding boxes, corrugated packages, rigid transparent con- 
tainers, and various flexible wraps are used. 20 illustrations. M.W. 


Day, Freperick T. Packing to prevent pilferage. Paper Making 
and Paper Selling 49, no. 4: 18-21 (Winter, 1950/51). 


The four main points which concern the safe transit of goods and packages 
are: (1) packing and securing, (2) addressing, (3) labeling, and (4) con- 
signing. Wrapping materials and containers should be of sufficient strength 
to withstand rough handling, and ample interior wrapping should be used 
as a cushion. Full use should be made of packing materials to fill packages 
and prevent any kind of rattle. Adhesive sealing or the use of gummed tape 
is recommended for sealing packages rather than string, rope, or steel 
bands which may cut the container or make the stacking of the containers 
difficult. Labels which will adhere to the package under varying degrees of 
temperature and moisture should be chosen, and an additional label inside 
the package is recommended. Correct addressing and consigning is also 
essential. 6 illustrations. M.W. 


Gites, F. T. D. Current packaging and display methods in Bel- 
gium. Paper & Print 24, no. 1: 91, 93-4, 96 (Spring, 1951) ; cf. 
B.LPAL, 20: 232. 


In Belgium every consideration is being paid by the manufacturer and 
merchant to better quality and presentation of his merchandise, and this has 
resulted in attractive new methods of packaging. Viscose wrapping designed 
to reveal the contents of a package is used extensively, and containers of 
unusual shapes and fancy cover papers are popular. Packages are well- 
labeled and branded, and slogans are frequently employed in place of copy. 
Traveling display vans provide informative advertising direct to the purchaser 
or consumer, and window displays exhibit merchandise effectively. 4 illus- 
trations. M.W. 


Hace’s, Ltp., San Diego, Calif. Stick and all. Modern Packaging 
24, no. 9: 86-8 (May, 1951). 


The packaging problem of ice-cream stick novelties has been solved by 
Hage’s Ltd., one of the first ice-cream manufacturers to use a new wrapping 
machine, a modification of a candy-wrapping machine, which completely 
wraps and seals i ice bars, including the stick. Hage’s has found that completely 
sealing the bars in cellophane has decreased ice cream returns, has effected 
100% sanitation, and, with the product visible through the cellophane, has 
increased sales remarkably. 7 illustrations. M.W. 


MoperN Packacin«. Gillette razors and blades. Modern Packag- 
ing 24, no. 9: 92-9, 183 (May, 1951). 
The Gillette Co. has pioneered in developing the principles of protective 


packaging for razor blades and has consistently led in package features that 
have kept it the world’s top seller. Razor blades require careful packaging 
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because of their susceptibility to dulling and to rust. Gillette blades are 
packaged in either a polystyrene plastic dispenser or in a paper wrap which 
consists of a waxed paper inner lining and printed paper overwrap. The 
packaging procedure in both cases is completely automatic. After the blades 
are sprayed with a powerful antiseptic and antirust oil, the dispenser-loading 
machine picks them up by suction and automatically. counts and carefully 
places them in the bottom section of the dispenser. The tops are then snapped 
on, and the loaded dispensers move on for individual cartoning and cello- 
phane overwrapping. The waxed paper wrappers are applied at the rate of © 
150 blades a minute. The wrappers are fed into the wrapping machine, 
and spots of wax are applied on the inside of the wrapper to anchor the 
blades in position so that blade edges will not touch the wrapper edges. The 
machine then seals the wrapped blade in its printed outer wrap. In addition 
to the Blue Blade and Thin Blade, other products of the company include 
shaving cream and Toni home permanent kits. 15 illustrations. 


PAPER—COATED 


Ditts MacHine Works, Fulton, N.Y. New roll coating ma- 
chine has interesting features. Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 5: 14 
(May, 1951) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 66-7 (May, 
1951). 


A new reverse roll-coating machine, called the “Contracoater,” utilizes a 
fountain roll, a transfer roll, and a metering roll in such a manner that 
“puddling” occurs on the under side of the nip between the metering roll 
and the transfer roll. Thus gravity helps to control the coating thickness and 
also helps to prevent creeping of the coating beyond the dams that determine 
the coating width. The manufacturer claims that the flow factor of the coat- 
ing material which affects coating thickness is reduced, and that trapped air 
which causes bubbles on the coated surface of the web is prevented. The 
machine is designed for the application of lacquers, resins, plastisols, and 
organisols of a wide range of viscosities and formulations. 2 illustrations. 


avi. 


PAPER—MERCHANDISING 


AMERICAN PAPER MERCHANT. Beacon Paper Company. Am. 
Paper Merchant 48, no. 4: 10-11, 33; no. 5: 10-11, 42-3 (April, 
May, 1951). 


Three important factors in the success of the Beacon Paper Co. of St. 
Louis are analyzed. These factors include the sampling program in which 
price lists, sample cabinets, and sample books are co-ordinated into a well- 
rounded program of serving the customer, the intensive sales training pro- 
gram of Beacon salesmen, and a stockholding system whereby the employees 
may purchase stock in the company. Some historical facts concerning the 
company and its executives are also presented. 3 illustrations. .W. 


PAPER—OPACITY 


GrerTZz, HANS WILHELM. The opacity of paper pulps. II. Gen- 
eral considerations. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no, 8: 267-74 (April 
30, 1951). [In Swedish; English and German summaries] cf. 
B.LP.C. 21: 338. 

The general factors which determine the opacity of paper are reviewed. 
The scattering of light not only depends upon macro-optical reflection and 


refraction, but is also caused by optical effects on a submicroscopic scale 
which result from very small particles or nonuniformities in structure. Calcu- 
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lations show that the refractive index of the fibrous material of technical 
pulps probably varies within such narrow limits that the light scattering is 
not affected. Hence, the opacity will be determined primarily by the amount 
of optically refracting surfaces and the size of the submicroscopic particles 
in the paper. It is claimed that optically reflecting surfaces occur not only 
on the outer and lumen surfaces of the fibers, but that consideration must 
also be given to the capillaries and empty spaces inside the fiber walls. Opacity 
depends, therefore, on the size of the fibers and their internal structure. It 
is further claimed that a close relationship exists between the density and 
strength of a paper and its opacity. The manner is discussed in which 
opacity may be influenced by different operations during the manufacture 
of pulp and paper, such as cooking, bleaching, drying, and beating; these 
studies will be continued. 5 tables, 3 figures, and 13 references. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


O_MsTED, GEORGE, JR. Feast or famine? Tappi 34, no. 5: 12A, 
14A, 16A (May, 1951). 

The author discusses the assets and the liabilities of the pulp and paper 
industry ; its most serious drawback resides in the fact that in the past it has 
been a feast-and-famine industry which lacked continuity of profits and 
reliability of dividends, so that it was never viewed favorably by the invest- 
ment banker or the investing public. The reasons for unfavorable past trends 
are reviewed, as well as the factors which have recently resulted in_an 
improvement in this situation. ESS. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. An ounce per train mile. Paper Trade 
J. 132, no. 13: 20-1 (March 30, 1951). 


Reference is made to the interest of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in 
the development of the southern pulp and paper industry and to its program 
for the promotion of forestry and the growing of timber crops. In 1936 the 
railroad handled 2851 carloads (67,512 tons) of pulpwood, 1710 carloads 
(31,797 tons) of different kinds of board products, and 1171 carloads 
(27,456 tons) of wrapping paper and bags; this increased to more than 
86,885 carloads of pulpwood, 28,739 carloads of board products, and 7674 
carloads of wrapping paper and paper bags in 1949, In addition to its work 
as a mover of paper products and related raw materials, the railroad is 
itself a consumer of paper in its own right. It purchased a total of 874,788 
pounds of paper during 1949, or slightly less than 211 pounds of paper 
for every mile of road which it operates. 1 table and 4 illustrations. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—MARSHALL PLAN 


Hatt, G6dsta. The Marshall plan and the forest industries. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 7: 236-42 (April 15, 1951). [In 
Swedish ] 


The author reviews the structure of the Marshall plan, the help Europe 
has received with particular reference to the pulp and paper industry, and 
the present problems of pulp and paper shortages and threats of allocations. 
As one method of increasing European productivity, the introduction of the 
seven-day week with four six-hour shifts is recommended. 2%; 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. From Blackbottom Mill to Excello . . . 1865-1951. Paper 
Ind. 33, no, 2: 164-6, 183 (May, 1951). 
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A brief history of the Harding-Jones Paper Co. rag paper mill, the 
Excello Mill in the Miami Valley, and of its owners is given. The mill now 
uses principally white cotton cuttings in the manufacture of its writing 
paper, and extensive alterations in equipment have been made since 1929. 
Up to 1935, dry lofts were still used; in that year machinery for the air 
drying of paper was installed. 10 illustrations, ELS. 


Anon. The mill at Bimbresso, will it stop the paper crisis? 
Rev. papiers et cartons 14, no. 7: 183-4 (April 15, 1951). [In 
French | 


An outline of the installations at the semichemical pilot mill for tropical 
hardwoods at Bimbresso on the French Ivory Coast in Africa is given; 
situated in the heart of the forest, it is surrounded by abundant raw material, 
but otherwise is entirely dependent upon itself. The mill has three digesters, 
two beater-refiners and four conical refiners, and a paper machine with 
a daily minimum output of 20 tons. It is hoped that the plant will prove 
to be the first unit in a long chain of future tropical developments. 1 illus- 
tration. ES. 


Anon. New Zealand’s big project ; $20,000,000 kraft expansion 
based on pine. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 5: 84, 86 (May, 1951). 


Reference is made to the construction of a 300-ton kraft pulp mill and 
a paper mill with an initial output of over half of this amount at Kinleith, 
N.Z., by New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd. The foundations of the pulp 
mill were laid in September, 1950, and it is expected that the plant will be 
in operation before the end of 1952, the paper mill about a year later. The 
fast-growing exotic pine (Pinus radiata) will be used as raw material; New 
Zealand has about 850,000 acres of man-planted trees 14 to 24 years old. 
Most of the mill equipment will be supplied by British and Scandinavian 
firms, and some by U. S. manufacturers. Half of the output of the kraft 
pulp will be supplied under a 20-year contract to Australian Newsprint 
Mills, Ltd., of Boyer, Tasmania, for use with Australian groundwood in 
the manufacture of newsprint. 1 diagram of the plant layout. | A 


Anon. Orient’s notable progress; Orissa governor opens new 
50-ton machine. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 7: 315-17 (January, 


1951). 

On December 23, 1950, the fourth paper machine of Orient Paper Mills 
at Brajrajnagar, Orissa, India started operation. The machine was con- 
structed by Aktiebolaget Karlstad Mekaniska Werkstad, Sweden, and is 
designed for a daily output of 50 tons of printing and writing papers. 4 
illustrations of the dedication ceremonies. ES. 


Anon. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. completes conversion 
of Maryland pulp mills to the sulphate process. Southern Pulp 
Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 17 (May, 1951); Paper Ind. 33, no. 2: 
150-1 (May, 1951); Tappi 34, no. 5: 72A, 74A (May. 1951). 


Reference is made to the conversion of the company’s Luke, Md. mill 
from the soda to the sulfate process through the installation of a new 
smelter which required over a year to build and which includes a 250-ton 
recovery furnace combined with a boiler unit which will produce about 
100,000 pounds of high-pressure steam per hour. This change will place the 
mill in a much better position to take advantage of the large hardwood supply 
of that region. Another improvement of importance was the consolidation 
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of the paper sheeting and trimming operations in the building formerly 
occupied by the old coating mill. The rebuilding of the No. 6 and 7 paper 
machines is contemplated in the near future, including longer Fourdrinier 
sections, suction presses, breaker stacks, additional driers, and larger drives, 
so that the machines will be able to operate around 1200 ft. /min., as com- 
pared with present speeds of 550 ft./min. E.S. 


Evans, Joun C. W. Major expansion at Howard Smith’s Corn- 
wall mill. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 74-7 (April, 1951). 

The modernization program in all departments of the soda, sulfite, and 
paper mills of Howard Smith at Cornwall, Ont., the largest unit of the 
company’s 11 mills, is described. The major development is the overhauling 
of one of the existing paper machines and the construction of a new 144-inch 
Fourdrinier alongside it; this involved the relocation of a wide variety of 
equipment. A Curlator was installed in the sulfite mill. A new steam plant 
is under construction. 5 illustrations. E.S. 


PuLP AND Paper MAGAZINE OF CANADA. One hundred years 
young—The E, B. Eddy Company. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 
5: 70-3 (April, 1951). 

The history of the E. B. Eddy Co. with diversified pulp and paper mills 
in Hull, Que. and Ottawa, Ont. and its owners is given. Ezra Butler Eddy 
of Bristol, Vt. began his operations in Hull in 1851 with the manufacture of 
sulfur matches, which were first made by hand. His interests in forests 
products and lumber expanded, and in 1888 he began the construction of a 
groundwood mill, to which a sulfite mill was later added. In 1890 the manufac- 
ture of paper was started. In 1940, the pulp and paper mills of the J. R. Booth 


Co. were acquired, and the history of this organization is also briefly dis- 
cussed, 3 illustrations. ES. 


PAPER FINISH 


Morris, CHARLES V. Paper’s finish provides clue to its color 
range. Paper & Paper Products 92, no. 16: 1, 10-11 ( May 5, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 634. 

The author describes the relationship of the finish and grade (classification) 
of paper and its color range and shows how the association of color with 
groups or surfaces facilitates their selection. Two check lists are included, 
one for grade and color range, and one for selecting the finish for the best 
possible printing purpose. 2 tables. ES. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. One-cup coffee bag. Modern Packaging 24, no. 9: 107 
(May, 1951). 

A practical means of processing and packaging coffee in individual-cup 
bags is now being ‘used by a number of coffee roasters. The coffee is packaged 
automatically in filter paper bags which in turn are vacuum packaged in 
glass. The advantages to consumers of the individual coffee bags are: (1) 
consistently controlled quality, (2) individual steeping of each cup to desired 
strength, (3) easy disposability of grounds, and (4) elimination of measur- 
ing. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


Anon. Printers’ carbon papers. Brit. Printer 63, no. 378: 52-3, 
61 (May-June, 1951). 
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Carbonized printing and one-time carbon papers are described. “One-time” 
has a base of relatively inexpensive carbonizing tissue which is carbonized 
on the reel on a coating machine. The sheets of carbon are interleaved be- 
tween the forms which make up stationery sets and are discarded after using. 
The object of this type of carbon paper is to promote economy in the office 
by saving time and labor and increasing accuracy and efficiency. Carbonized 
printings are those items of printed forms which carry their own carbon 
on the underside. Their manufacture is more complicated than that of “One- 
time” and requires a special machine in which the ink is applied to the paper 
in either a hot or cold state. They have one advantage over all types of carbon 
paper in that they combine in one unit both carbon sheet and printed form. 3 
illustrations. M.W. 


Day, FrepertcK T. ABC index to papers, boards and trade 
terms. Paper & Print 24, no. 1: 73-4, 76-8 (Spring, 1951) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21: 568-9. 

The second part of the index covers terms from cable papers to fruit 
papers. avi. VV. 


HERSHBERGER, Earv. Paper in the hotel industry. Paper Trade 
J. 132, no. 18: 30, 32, 34 ( May 4, 1951). 

The standards set by the Statler Hotel chain for paper used as guest-room 
stationery, executive and private office stationery, menus, some special-purpose 
papers, and operating forms are discussed. With respect to both price and 
performance, sulfite paper is most satisfactory for guest-room stationery, 
whereas 100% rag paper is used where superior appearance, performance, and 
wear are desired. For menus, a white cover paper with a little less than smooth 
finish combines the desired qualities of ease of printing and minimum 
drying time of the ink. Requirements for operating forms include a smooth 


surface, a sufficient weight, opacity, and sizing, as well as relatively low 
cost. For permanent forms rag-content papers are used. M.W. 


Tuomas, F, T. Transfers as labels. Paper Making and Paper 
Selling 49, no. 4: 14-15 (Winter, 1950/51). 

The transfer-type label has many advantages over ordinary gummed 
labels. They may be printed in many colors and offer a wide scope for good 
design. The slide-off variety is particularly suitable for labeling bottled 
products. Flexglass transfer paper, which is described as an absorbent-body 
base coated with a film of cellulose, is a grade which will meet all general 
needs. The cellulose film is strong and will stand handling. In the printing 
process a heavy undercoat is essential, and deep-tone inks are most successful. 
Transfer labels may be made in any size, and some types are used as decora- 


tions and trade-marks on commercial stands and trucks, 6 sample transfers. 
M.W. 


PAPER SPECIFICATIONS 


CoucuH in, E. T. A. Production and procurement of paper items. 
Tappi 34, no. 5: 92A, 94A, 96A; discussion: 96A (May, 1951). 

The author describes the purpose and activities of the Paper and Paper 
Products Unit of the Research and Development Branch in Washington, 
D.C., which will operate with limited personnel stationed at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, who will maintain a continuous program of paper- 
materials evaluation. Examples are given of pagent | requirements of paper 
and specifications which must be considered in making paper for military 
use. ES. 
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PAPER STORING 


Tuomas, F, T. The importance of adequate and efficient paper 
storage. Paper & Print 24, no. 1: 49-50 (Spring, 1951). 

Paper supplies which come directly from the mill should be allowed to 
mature before they are used for printing. Optimum storage conditions include 
freedom from dampness and dust, good ventilation, absence of direct sun- 
light, and controlled temperatures. Minimum handling of papers is desirable. 
Papers subject to curling and other troubles resulting from moisture uptake 
should not be unwrapped until ready for use, and an efficient inventory of 
paper should be maintained to insure that old consignments are used first. 

wo M.W. 


PATENTS 


West, CLarENCE J. United States patents on papermaking, 
fourth quarter, 1950. Tappi 34, no. 5: 129-34A (May, 1951) ; cf. 
BLP, 21: 336. 

A list of U. S. patents on papermaking for the fourth quarter of on is 


presented. 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL 


Cuute, Georce M. New photoelectric register controls. Elec- 
tronics 24, no. 5: 92-7 (May, 1951). 


Three new control circuits developed for side-register and web-register 
control in high-speed winding and packing machines which use sheet material 
are described and analyzed in detail. Unique circuit features are long-tailed 
pairs, thyratons which feed the correction motor directly, and a three- 
phototube arrangement for the precise cutting of moving patterns. The con- 
trols provide increased output and improved packaging quality. 8 illustrations. 


avi. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—REACTIVITY 


Borcin, Kari. A new method for ef the reactivity of 
cellulose to acetylation. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 3: 69-74 (March, 
1951). [In English ; Norwegian summary ] 

A new method for determining the reactivity of cellulose to acetylation is 
described, which is based on the measurement of the change in electrical 
conductance which takes place in the acetylation mixture (1) during acetyla- 
tion of cellulose. When cellulose is acetylated in (I) containing methylene 
chloride instead of acetic acid as the solvent, the acetic acid formed by the 
esterification will considerably increase the conductance of the system. A 
change in the conductance will also be caused by the acetylated fibers as they 
swell and dissolve in (1). The change of the conductance during acetylation 
(or the rate of this change expressed as dC/dt) can be used as a measure 
of the reactivity of the cellulose or the velocity of the process. The deter- 
mination of the reactivity from such experiments depends upon the use of 
empirically determined relations between the change of conductance and rate 
of acetylation. A reactive cellulose will cause a rapid increase of the con- 
ductance, whereas a. much slower increase will result from an unreactive 
cellulose. During the course of a single acetylation the change of conductivity 
is greatest when the reactions proceed at maximum speed. Several examples 
of the application of the method are given; it is very sensitive and even 
minute changes in the experimental procedures will cause variations in the 
conductance of (I) during acetylation. It is therefore extremely important 
that (1) has always the same composition and that the procedure for mixing 
the components be strictly standardized. Acetylation should be started as 
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soon as (I) is ready for use. The method gives results in good agreement 
with other methods; its only limitation is that celluloses with unusually high 
salt, acid, or alkali contents should not be used, because the presence of 
electrolytes will cause deviations from the conductance curve as usually ob- 
served during acetylation. 9 figures. ELS. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


DossMANN, HIvpe. Influence of adulteration on the light fastness 
of printing inks for the graphic arts. Chemie-Ingenieur-Technik 
23, no. 2: 41-2 (Jan. 28, 1951). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 193. 

The author describes a revision of her procedure for classifying printing 
colors as to light fastness, which is claimed to be more objective than her 
earlier procedure. 3 tables and 3 figures. G.R.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BURSTING STRENGTH 
M. A. With reference to bursting-strength tests. Papeterie 73, 
no. 3: 123, 125, 127 (March, 1951). [In French] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 
571. 


With reference to the article by Lhomme and his plea for an extensive 
investigation of bursting-strength tests, attention is drawn to the study by 
McKee and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 7-8); the contents of the study 
are summarized briefly. 2 figures. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


SEve, R. Electrical resistance of paper. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. 
papetiére 5, no. 2: 49-56 (March, 1951). [In French] 


The author describes an apparatus for measuring the transverse electrical 
resistance of paper which was built for the papermaking school at Grenoble. 
Data obtained with the instrument are given. 4 tables, 6 figures, and 12 
references. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—FLAVOR DETERIORATION 


Winter, J. D., and Hustrutip, ANprew. Flavor factors in 
frozen-food wraps. Modern Packaging 24, no. 9: 133-7, 184, 186 
(May, 1951). 

A comprehensive study of the effect of different types of packaging ma- 
terials on desiccation and flavor of ground beef stored at —5 to —8°F. was 
made during 1947-50. It was found that desiccation, as measured visually and 
by loss of weight, was not a reliable criterion for evaluating the protective 
value of a packaging material with respect to flavor retention. The relative 
rate of permeability of five sheet materials to oxygen at 0° was determined. 
Aluminum foil (0.0015 in.) and cellophane (300 MSAT-87), which showed 
low relative permeability, were among the materials used which provided the 
best protection from flavor deterioration during storage. The other three 
materials, coatings which consisted of polyethylene, wax, and polyethylene 
and wax, were much more permeable to oxygen and provided less satisfactory 
protection from flavor deterioration. The data from 31 replicated tests indi- 
cated that the most effective types of packaging materials were aluminum foil, 
laminated sheets, and certain transparent films. Coated and impregnated papers 
were found to provide ineffective protection in comparison with other types 
used for storage periods of six to 11 months. 4 tables, 1 figure, and 12 refer- 


ences, M.W. 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 


GagEGAUF, H., and MULLer, M. A contribution to the testing of 
the size resistance of paper. Textil-Rundschau 6, no. 3: 122-31; no. 
4: 176-88 (March, April, 1951). [In German] 


Reference is made to the frequent discrepancies found between the size 
resistance (I) determined by any of the general objective methods and the 
actual behavior of the paper during its use; the reason must obviously be 
sought in deficiencies of the testing procedures. Following a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the processes involved during the penetration of a liquid into a 
paper sheet and the principal factors which exert an influence (viscosity, 
surface tension, contact angle on the surface and in the capillaries of the 
paper, and state of dispersion—e.g., true or colloidal solution—of the testing 
liquid), the additional effects of colloidal filtration, absorption phenomena of 
the fibers and, particularly, the presence of acids in the testing liquids are 
pointed out. The conclusion is drawn that it is impossible to evaluate (1) 
with a single testing liquid, and the need for the adaptation of the liquid 
and the testing procedure to the anticipated use requirements is emphasized. 
The generally employed procedures evaluate only the average (1) of a 
relatively large paper surface, but do not take individual, small, poorly sized 
spots into account, although such defects can cause considerable inconveni- 
ence in use, such as the running of ink lines. Several suggestions for new 
testing procedures and liquids (including a method for determining the uni- 
formity of sizing), and their accuracy and reproducibility are described in 
detail, and the results obtained with different papers are discussed. The con- 
ditioning of the samples in the range of 40 to 70% moisture was found to be 
without significance, whereas the temperature exerts a considerable influence 
with colloidal solutions and must be strictly controlled; it is of much less 
importance in the case of true solutions. Two American methods (TAPPI 
Standard T 433-44 [dry-indicator method] and TAPPI Standard T 466 m-46 
[curl test]) were used as references, and it was shown that all procedures 
based upon the penetration of water do not measure the penetrability of a 
pure liquid, but a phenomenon somewhat intermediate between penetrability 
of the liquid and that of water vapor. The results were compared with 
standards which three paper experts had arranged independently and evaluated 
statistically for the suitability of each method for predicting the size resist- 
ance of paper to ink penetration (II). The data show conclusively that only 
a procedure employing ink (or highly colloidal dyestuff solutions) is suit- 
able for predicting (11) ; all other testing methods suggested by the authors, 
as well as the two TAPPI standards, fail to give this information. Their 
application should be reserved for determining the size-resistance suitability 
for other paper use requirements. 10 tables and 26 figures. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—STIFFNESS 


Anon. The bending-stiffness tester Schlenker, Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 79, no. 6: 154-5 (March 31, 1951). [In German] 


An instrument is briefly described with which the softness or flexibility of 
yarns, bristles, paper, foils, gummed articles, etc., can be determined. Strips 
of the material to be tested, 20 mm. wide and about 50 to 60 mm. long, are 
clamped at one end and turned toward the right until an angle of 30° (or 
any other predetermined angle) is registered. The power required for this 
bending indicates the bending stiffness of the material. The tester is con- 
structed by Firma Karl Frank, Weinham-Birkenau, Germany. 1 ~——e 


ow. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—VAPOR TRANSMISSION 
BELL, E. R., Seri, M. G., and Kruecer, N. T. Water-vapor per- 
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meability of building papers and other sheet materials. Heating, 
Piping, Air Conditioning 22, no. 12: 109-15 (December, 1950). 


The water-vapor permeability of 100 building papers and other sheet ma- 
terials was determined according to the tentative method A.S.T.M. Designa- 
tion C 214-47T prepared by Committee 16 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials; both the dry and the wet methods were used. In general, 
the wet methods y ielded values which were somewhat higher than those found 
by the dry method under the same conditions of temperature, air velocity, and 
vapor-pressure difference through the samples, but the ratio between them 
was not even approximately constant. The test chamber was equipped with 
a sensitive thermostat and wood-element hygrostat which held both dry- and 
wet-bulb temperatures within very small variations. Pans were weighed in an 
enclosure in the chamber to maintain test-chamber conditions during weigh- 
ing and to exclude air currents. Deviations from the A.S.T.M. tentative 
method with regard to materials, methods, and techniques and the resulting 
advantages are explained. A special method of sealing specimens over wet 
pans was developed and is described. The very large range of permeability 
values presented in the tables indicates that the tests included materials of 
both very low and very high permeability. They also indicate the magnitude 
of variations between different samples of the same material. Further in- 
vestigations are needed to determine the causes of the differences found 
between the two test methods and to ascertain whether materials acceptable 
by one method of test and not by the other offer adequate protection when 
used as a vapor barrier. A single standard procedure would be desirable for 
all sheet material, but it should be correlated with service tests to establish 
its validity as a permeability testing procedure. 2 tables, 6 figures, and 9 
references. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—VOLUMETRIC COMPOSITION 


SmiTH, R. E., Hucuson, G. D., and Duncan, R. D. Determina- 
tion of per cent air in paper stocks. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 
5: 107-8, 110 (April, 1951). 


A method (including apparatus, its calibration, procedure, and a sample cal- 
culation) is described for determining the percentage of air by volume exist- 
ing in any form in a paper stock, provided the consistency is roughly 1% (or 
less) and its character such that it will readily flow through stopcocks with 
an 8-mm. bored hole, 2 figures. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—WETTABILITY 


Anon, A new penetration tester. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 4: 
94-5 (Feb. 28, 1951). [In German] 


The instrument (constructed by Firma Karl Frank, Weinheim-Birkenau) 
permits the measurement of the rate of penetration of different liquids 
through articles in sheet form (wettability of surface and interior of textiles, 
pulp, paper, artificial leather, etc.) Any electrically conducting liquid can be 
used as the penetrating agent (electrolyte). The period which elapses be- 
tween the first contact of the lower side of the test material and the penetra- 
tion of the liquid to its upper surface is indicated by the flashing of two 
lamps and is measured automatically. In the paper industry the absorptivity 
of filter, blotting, and impregnating paper, or the degree of proofing imparted 
to paper by certain treatments may be measured with this instrument. 1 illus- 
tration. ES. 

PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—MOISTURE 


CuEéne, M., and Rocuet, G. The drying of cellulosic material, 
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as studied by using the method of continuous weighing. Bull. assoc. 
tech. ind. papetiére 5, no. 2: 61-8 (March, 1951). [In French] 


Using the Chevenard thermobalance (made by Acieries d’Imphy at Niévre) 
which permits a photographic record of losses in sample weight with grad- 
ually increasing temperatures, the authors studied the rate of evaporation of 
water and the dehydration of gypsum (1), raw cotton (II), cotton purified 
by mild chemical treatment, cotton beaten to various degrees S.-R. (III), and 
bleached unbeaten (IV) and beaten (V) sulfite pulp. (1) was completely 
dehydrated only at 250°C. with a loss of 20.85% of water; (II) and (IV) 
both retained slightly over 0.1% water at 105°. When beaten in a Jokro mill, 
the water retention of (III) and (V) increased on prolonged beating; e.g., 
at 46° S.-R. at 105°, (III) retained 0.2% water; at 79°, it retained 0.4%. 
(V) retained 0.9% water at 65° S.-R. and about 2% at 87° S.-R. A series 
of graphs show losses in water with increasing temperatures, and the slopes 
of the curves are similar. In some instances temperatures were raised to 
about 150°. In the case of (II) and chemically purified (II), temperatures 
were carried as high as 260°. No marked loss in the weight of (II) was 
noted between 120 and 183°, after which volatile matter was given off, with 
rapidly accelerated losses between 220 and 230°. Photomicrographs of Jokro- 
milled pulps and a sketch of the thermobalance are included. The results 
are compared with those of P. H. Hermans (cf. Contribution to the physics 
of cellulose fibers. New York, Elsevier Publ. Co., 1946. Chapter <3 and are 
fully discussed. 10 figures and 7 references. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—TACK 
Voet, ANDRIES. Fundamental considerations on tackiness, Chem. 
Weekblad 46: 801-3 (1950); C.A. 45, no. 5: 2257 (March 10, 
1951). [Abstract only available] 


Under static conditions a liquid adhesive reacts to stress by flow; under 
dynamic conditions its elastic reaction is more important. An apparatus is 
described which allows the measurement of the energy of film separation 
under dynamic conditions by the energy loss of a cylinder rolling over an 
adhesive film, The adhesive energy per sq. cm. increases with film thickness 
and is proportional to the thickness of the transferred portion of the film; 
it depends on the nature of the surface. The adhesive energy per unit volume 
of the transferred portion of the film is independent of the nature of the 
surface and is proportional to the rate of film separation and the viscosity 
raised to the 1.5 power; its logarithm is inversely proportional to the absolute 
temperature. The wpe reactions are analogous to those studied by Mason 
(cf. J. Colloid Sci. 3: 147-62 [1948]). The elastic modulus is 107-108 
dynes/sq. cm. for a time of separation of 10-3-10-4 second. ESS. 


PLASTIC FILMS—TESTING 


Tuomas, A. Morris. Moisture permeability, diffusion and sorp- 
tion in organic film-forming materials. J. Applied Chem. (London) 
[previously J. Soc. Chem. Ind.] 1, no. 4: 141-58 (April, 1951). 


Experimental results which have been obtained in the course of compre- 
hensive investigations of the water-vapor permeability, diffusion, and sorp- 
tion of organic, film-forming materials (polyvinyl chloride, polymethyl 
methacrylate, electrical insulating varnishes, baked linseed oil, and cellulose 
acetate) are summarized. The data are used for elucidating the mechanisms 
and interrelationships of the processes. The analysis is based on thermo- 
dynamic principles and the multimolecular theory of adsorption. It is shown 
that the moisture-relative humidity curves agree with the Brunauer, Emmett, 
and Teller adsorption equation up to about 90% R.H. The heat of sorption 
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was found to be the same as the heat of liquefaction of free water. It is 
concluded that the moisture sorption is a result of hydrogen-bond formation 
with hydrophilic radicals in the molecules of the solid plus van der Waals 
forces. The number of adsorption sites per gram of solid was calculated. 
The entropies of sorption for the various materials were estimated to show 
the degree of order of the sorbed moisture as compared with ice. Diffusion 
constants were derived from sorption and desorption-rate curves; an 
anomaly of some of the sorption-rate curves is discussed. The activation 
energies of diffusion indicate that, with the exception of polyvinyl chloride, 
diffusion is a process of repeated vaporization and sorption; the energy 
required for hole formation is relatively low, except for polyvinyl chloride. 
Fick’s law of diffusion is not applicable at medium and high R.H.’s; it is 
probable that the rate of permeation depends directly on the vapor-pressure 
difference and not on the concentration gradient, but it appears that the 
quantitative calculation of sorption and desorption rates by the classical dif- 
fusion equation is not very sensitive to appreciable deviations from Fick’s law. 
The derivations of the Brunauer, Emmett, and Teller equations for multimo- 
lecular adsorption and for the free energy of sorption are given in two ap- 
pendixes. 9 tables, 6 figures, and 12 references. E.S. 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 


CONTINENTAL Can Company. Plastics Division. Paper table 
tops. Rohm & Haas Reptr. 9, no. 2: 19-22 (March-April, 1951). 


The continuous laminating process which is used in the manufacture of 
Conolite, a reinforced plastic laminate, is described. For the decorative grade 
of Conolite, an unfilled, blotterlike paper is used as the filler with a firmer, 
less porous paper as the top layer; the laminating agent is a Paraplex poly- 
ester resin. Decorative laminates are used on the top surfaces of dinette tables, 
kitchen counters, bars, etc. The industrial laminates with either paper, glass- 


fiber, asbestos, or textile fillers have numerous electrical and es — 


cations. 4 illustrations. 
PLASTICS—TESTING 


SCHOENBORN, E. M., Armstron«, A. A., JRr., and Beatty, K. O., 
Jr. Thermal properties of certain laminated plastics. ASTM Bull. 
no. 174: 54-9 ( May, 1951). 

The work reported covers the measurement by unsteady-state methods of 
the thermal diffusivity, conductivity, and heat capacity of eight different 
types of plastics, including two paper-base phenolic types. Heat capacity was 
also measured by a dry calorimeter method to provide an independent check 
on the consistency of the results. It was found that all three thermal proper- 
ties may be determined rapidly and accurately by unsteady-state methods if 
the materials may be considered as homogeneous. The results also indicate 
that the thermal properties of laminated plastics vary significantly with both 
the type of filler and the type of resin binder. 3 tables, 7 figures, and 6 

M.W. 


references. 
POPLARS 

CampreEDON, J. Poplars in papermaking. Rev. papiers et cartons 
14, no. 2: 36-7 (Jan. 25, 1951). [In French] 

The possibilities of mechanical and semichemical poplar pulps in mixture 
with coniferous pulps are emphasized. ESS. 

Hitr, H. H. The culture of poplars. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. 
papetiére 5, no. 2: 72-5 (March, 1951). [In French] 


The possibilities of poplars (and to a lesser extent of certain willow species) 
as pulpwood are discussed. ES. 
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KvaupiTz, WILHELM. Mechanical properties and chemical com- 
position of the trunk wood of two poplar hybrids. Holz Roh- u. 
Werkstoff 9, no, 3: 81-4 (March, 1951). [In German] 

Wood sections at breast height were cut from the boles of two poplar 
hybrids, Populus regenerata Henry Harff (1) and P. eucalyptus (11), and 
from these selected growth zones were taken for comparative chemical and 
mechanical studies. (1) contained 51.9% cellulose and 24.6% lignin, showed 
higher tensile strength, flexural strength, and compression resistance than 
did (II), which contained 43.7% cellulose and 21.1% lignin. (II) had shown 
the more rapid growth. The differences appear to result from inherited char- 
acteristics of the two woods and not from the presence of tension wood in 
(1). 7 tables, 1 figure, and 11 references. L.E.W. 


POWER 


Myers, Davip Morrat. How to approach today’s power prob- 
lems. Paper Ind. 33, no. 2: 167 (May, 1951). 

The power demand in the paper industry has been growing faster than 
the steam demand, so that mills which were well-balanced with regard to 
steam and power 10 or 15 years ago are now so unbalanced thermodynami- 
cally that the cost of paper production may be up to $15.00 or more per 
ton above what it should be; this applies to both small and large mills. 
In practically all cases this extra cost can be eliminated on the basis of a self- 
liquidating improvement. The causes of inefficiency and solutions to problems 


4 


will be discussed in future articles. ES. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Morris, Cuarves V. Don’t forget bulk factor in selecting paper 
for the job. Paper & Paper Products 92, no. 11: 1, 16-17 (Feb. 20, 


1951). 
Different case histories in paper selection are described, where the substitu- 
tion of lower-priced papers with a higher bulking factor saved the order 
for the printer. In some cases the savings resulted not from an actual reduc- 
tion of the paper price but from considerable savings in weight. 4 ~— 


Pace, ANDRE. When print fades, Paper & Print 24, no. 1: 56 
(Spring, 1951). 
_ Many factors in addition to light are responsible for the fading of ink, 
including atmospheric conditions (chemical vapors in the air), mountants 
which contain chlorides or sodium silicate, and impurities in the paper. The 
acid or base which is in most mountants or adhesives may also react with the 
ink to produce fading. The ideal method of insuring longevity of print would 
be to mount all print on neutral boards, use an adhesive which is free from 
harmful acids or alkalies, and varnish the surface as a protective —— 


Reynotps, At. Ink drying problems. Share Your Knowledge 
Rev. 32, no. 8: 11-12 (May, 1951). [Reprinted from New Eng- 
land Printer (February, 1951) ] 


The author discusses the effect of paper on ink drying and shows that 
nonuniform drying (certain areas of one sheet or certain sheets in a pile) 
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may be caused by different sources, including paper, ink, press, atmospheric 
conditions, uneven oxidation, and ink and paper balance. Unless the nature 
of all clues is carefully studied, it is not possible to establish the responsible 
factor which caused the trouble and to prevent its recurrence. ES. 


Verzay, O. Gloss inks on boxboards. Graphic Arts Monthly 23, 
no, 4: 22, 24, 118 (April, 1951). 

Gloss inks were originally developed for halftone printing on hard papers 
which have less absorption or penetrating properties than those of folding 
boxboards, particularly those which have soft backs of chip or news. The 
purpose of gloss ink is to be held in suspension until it sets during the drying 
period, and in this way to permit the gloss ingredients to give a semivarnished 
appearance. This is not possible in printing on boxboard because the soft 
backs permit easy penetration of the inks and their vehicles, and marring or 
smudging of the print occurs. The subsequent operations of cutting, scoring, 
creasing, folding, gluing, and packaging at high speeds will cause further ill 
effects to the printed surface. It is recommended that the subjects be printed 
with flat inks, regardless of the number of colors, and be varnished with a 
thin, transparent film as a final finish. The inks will seal the surface and 
prevent the penetration of the varnish; no marks in subsequent operations 
ae Printing boxboard with gloss inks is definitely not recom- 
mended. 


PYRITES 


McGiny, E. P., LENTHALL, H. J., and ConNaALty, G. E. Prac- 
tical burning of pyrites for sulphite pulping. Paper Trade J. 132, 
no. 21: 21-2, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 (May 25, 1951). 

The process used by the St. Lawrence Paper Co., Three Rivers, Que., for 
the production of sulfur dioxide from the burning of iron pyrites is described. 
The Nichols-Freeman flash roaster is used, and the plant is set up to operate 
on flotation concentrate rather than lump pyrite. The operation of the roaster, 
equipment design, and the economic considerations involved in this process 
are described in detail. 1 table and 12 figures. M.W. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


Conner, W. P., and Donne tty, P. I. Flow birefrigence of 
viscose solutions. Ind. Eng. Chem. 43, no. 5: 1136-42 (May, 1951). 


The object of the present investigation was the study of the structures 
within viscose solutions from flow-birefrigence data of these concentrated 
solutions. The high flow birefrigence of viscose is unusual for homogeneous 
high-polymer solutions of comparable molecular weight. A simple apparatus 
is described with which the magnitude and relaxation time of flow bire- 
frigence can be measured. These two variables are interpreted in terms of 
the size and the number of molecular aggregates in viscose solutions. Spe- 
cifically it has been found that the number, but not the size, of these aggre- 
gates is dependent upon certain variables of the viscose process, such as 
carbon disulfide content, dilution, aging, ripening, and source of cellulose. 
The small-scale structures are broken up by shearing stresses of 0.01 p.s.i. 
and greater. The structure presumably passes through the filter stage of 
viscose spinning, probably by breakup and recombination. The ease with 
which the structure is broken up by low shearing stresses suggests that it 
does not result from the presence of any residual unreacted crystalline ma- 
terial from the original cellulose but is believed to be loose aggregations of 
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molecular chains which have temporarily formed in solution and which will 
disperse again if solubility conditions become more favorable. 1 table, 9 
figures, and 10 references. ELS. 


Laver, K., and Paver, O. The study of cellulose fibers. 12. 
The study of xanthation. Kolloid-Z. 119, no, 3: 151-4 (December, 
1950). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 638. 


The heterogeneous xanthation of purified, high-molecular celluloses pro- 
ceeds until maximum y-values of 75-80 are reached; in the presence of 
excess liquor higher degrees of xanthation (I) may be obtained. Celluloses 
with D.P.’s above 1000 are soluble to clear viscose only after a y-value of 
50 is reached. The maximum possible (1) depends upon the extent of press- 
ing, e.g., the presence of sufficient liquor. In the case of emulsion xanthation, 
a 10% sodium hydroxide concentration suffices to form clear viscose solu- 
tions; at this stage no sodium cellulose I has yet been formed. When the 
xanthates are washed with methanol or ethanol, excess alkali is bound. Up to 
y-values of about 75 the xanthation does not take place in the crystalline 
regions. 4 tables, 4 figures, and 23 references. E.S. 


Lauer, K., and Paver, O. The study of cellulose fibers. 13. The 
xanthation of degraded celluloses. Kolloid-Z. 119, no. 3: 155-6 
(December, 1950). [In German] 


The heterogeneous xanthation of acid- or alkali-degraded celluloses of 
various D.P.’s from normally aged celluloses gives compounds whose maxi- 
mum y-values bear a linear relationship to the swelling values of the 
celluloses. This relationship does not hold for low degrees of pressing. 
Fiber-free viscoses from degraded celluloses are also only obtained at 
y-values higher than 50, independent of the method of xanthation. 3 tables, 
1 figure, and 5 references. ES. 


Wannow, H. A. The filtration of viscose. Reyon, Synthetica, 
Zellwolle [previously Kunstseide u, Zellwolle] 29, no. 4: 135-40 
(April, 1951). [In German] 

Following a brief introduction of the principles of filtration of viscose and 
based on data given in the literature as well as on results obtained by the 
author, the different factors which exert an influence upon the filtering prop- 
erties of viscose are reviewed under the four main headings: pulp (reactivity, 
impurities, mineral constituents, rosin content, sheet properties, and poly- 
molecularity) ; method of preparation of the alkali cellulose (steeping tem- 
perature and concentration, hemicellulose content of the steeping liquor, 
pressing and comminution of the cake, and aging) ; treatment with carbon 
disulfide (quantity of chemical and period of treatment) ; and conditions of 
xanthate formation (mechanical treatment, and alkali content and ripening 
of viscose). 1 table, 7 figures, and 24 references. ES. 


REFRACTIVE INDEX 


Barer, R. ‘Phase-contrast’ methods and birefringence. Nature 
167, no. 4251: 642-3 (April 21, 1951). 

The desirability of employing polarized light when methods for revealing 
small variations in refractive index are used (e.g., phase-contrast micro- 
scopy, interference microscopy, schlieren, and darkground illumination) is 
reported. Three photomicrographs are included which illustrate the variance 


in the appearance of cellulose fibers when polarized light is used. 7 — 
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RESEARCH 


Buatnaacar, S. S., and MAHAnrt, S. D. Scientific research in 
India. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 8: 338-40 (February, 1950). 

The year 1950 marked the beginning of expanded facilities for research in 
India through the planning and establishment of 11 national laboratories 
sponsored by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. The labora- 
tories will work on industrial problems from a broad national viewpoint 
with particular reference to the social and economic aspects involved and will 
not duplicate, but rather supplement, the work of existing research institu- 
tions. Another important step in the practical application of scientific re- 
search is the inauguration of the Board of Engineering Research, which is 
composed of engineers, industrialists, and scientists, and will initiate and 
co-ordinate research in various engineering fields. Similar research founda- 
tions have been organized for the silk and textile industries. Important pub- 
lications of 1950 include the second volume of “Wealth of India,” which pro- 
vides information about Indian raw materials and industries, and two volumes 
of the national register of scientific and technical personnel. 1 ey 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY. Today’s papers come from the 
laboratory. Laboratory 20, no. 4: 91-5 (1951). 

Some of the recent developments in the field of paper chemistry and 
technology are reviewed, and the importance of research in these fields is 
emphasized. The work which is described has been carried on at The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


GERMAIN, Paut. The accomplishments of the Régie Industrielle 
de la Cellulose Coloniale (R.I.C.C.). Rev. papiers et cartons 14, 
no. 7: 179-80, 182 (April 15, 1951). [In French] 

An account of the present status of the activities of the R.I.C.C. in France 
and Africa is given; the former include laboratory evaluations of tropical 
hardwoods as papermaking raw materials, and the latter the construction of 
a pilot plant at Bimbresso, 20 km. from Abidjan on the Ivory Coast. The 
hopes for the actual start of the plant at the end of 1950 could not be 
realized, principally on account of serious delays in the delivery of some in- 
stallations, E.S. 


Markwarnt, L. J. Highlights of progress in forest products 
research. ASTM Bull. no. 174: 45-54 (May, 1951). 

To illustrate the progress and technological developments in the field of 
wood and wood products, the recent improvements in pulping processes 
(semichemical and cold caustic soda), wood waste utilization, sawing (the 
FPL Duo-Kerf saw), and glued, laminated, and sandwich constructions are 
described. 4 tables and 5 figures. M.W. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
PRINTING, PACKAGING AND ALLIED TRADES RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Patra House. Paper Making and Paper Selling 49, no. 4: 
16 p. (Winter, 1950/51). 
A brief history and description of Patra House and the work and organi- 
zation of PATRA is presented. 9 illustrations. M.W. 
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RESIN, SYNTHETIC 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK. Ethylene imine seeks jobs. 
Chem. Inds. Week 68, no. 18: 19-20; no. 24: 2 (May 19, June 30, 
1951). 


Chemirad Corp. is pioneering the development of ethylenimine (I) in the 
United States. It is still a research item of high cost, although its price could 
be considerably reduced if a large market were developed. Reference is made to 
German applications of (I) and its derivatives for wet-strength papers and 
textile processing. 1 figure. ELS. 


RESIN, SYNTHETIC—IDENTIFICATION 
SmitH, Exmer V., and Suaw, T. P. G. Bibliography on resin 
analysis. Tappi 34, no. 5: 123-8A (May, 1951). 


A bibliography of references relating to the analysis or properties of 
resins is presented under the headings: books, general, instrumental methods 
of analysis, alkyd resins, cellulose derivatives, copals, lignin, natural and 
synthetic rubber, nitrogen-containing resins, phenolics, pitch, polyacrylates, 
polyvinyl resins, rosin derivatives, shellac, and miscellaneous resins and 
separation and purification. All references were included which were believed 
to aid in the detection of a resin or resins which might be encountered in the 
paper industry. 251 references. 


RHEOLOGY 
Satt, D. L., Ryan, N. W., and CuristiaNnsen, E. B. The 
rheology of carboxymethylcellulose dispersions in water. J. Colloid 
Sci. 6, no. 2: 146-54 (April, 1951). 


The initial part of a research program which has as its objective the de- 
velopment of a convenient and accurate pressure-drop, flow-rate relation- 
ship for pseudoplastic fluids is reported. Theoretical equations are presented 
for the f/(du/dr) relationship, where f is the unit shearing stress and du/dr 
represents the rate of shear, followed by a description of experimental 
equipment and procedures used in determining rheological data for two 
carboxymethylcellulose dispersions in water. It is demonstrated that equations 
based on the relaxation theory of viscous flow accurately represent the 
pseudoplastic f/(du/dr) relationship for 0.67 and 1.01% dispersions of 
carboxymethylcellulose in water in the temperature range of 300 to 315°K. 
5 tables, 4 figures, and 4 references. M.W. 


SAFETY 


Kruecer, Paut G. A foreman’s attitude toward wahety. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 50, 52, 54 (May, 1951). 


Emphasis is placed upon the fact that foremen must spend most of their 
time, energy, and enthusiasm on day-to-day operating problems and that 
safety at best is a by-product of these activities. A foreman’s capacity is very 
heavily taxed, and he cannot do the 100% job on safety that may be ex- 
pected of him, Foremen as a rule are safety-minded, if from no other reason 
than a selfish point of view, because they realize that accidents and replace- 
ments by inexperienced help mean lowered production, more waste, higher 
operating costs, and more work for them. Suggestions are given for the 
co-operation and assistance of the safety department to help the foreman 
carry his heavy load; the safety man should spend as much time in the plant 
as possible. E.S. 


Macnitzky, I. A. Is management sold on safety? Southern 
Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 48-9 (May, 1951). 
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Top management is interested in all phases of plant operation, such as 
personnel, job training, costs, production, safety program, waste of materials, 
maintenance, and labor relations, because all of them are management re- 
sponsibilities. They can in no way be separated, and management cannot 
accept them as functions of management on the one hand and declare a 
lack of interest in any one of them on the other. All are integral parts of the 
whole, and the whole can hardly be successful if any phase is a failure. 
The author also emphasizes that management’s interest in the safety pro- 
gram involves not only the economic aspect, but is also based on human 
interest. E.S. 


U. S. Bureau oF Lazor Statistics. Branch of Industrial Haz- 
ards. Where does your mill stand on safety? Paper Ind. 33, no. 2: 
180-3 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 113. 


This is essentially a reprint of the article by McElroy, F. S., and Mc- 
Cormack, George R. 3 tables and 3 references. E.S. 


SETUP BOXES 


Fra. Calculations for cardboard boxes. (VI). Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 6: 213-15 (March 26, 1951). [In German] cf. 
B.I.P.C. 21 : 580. 


A sample calculation is given of the cost (in Germany) of a narrow 
rectangular box for mechanical pencils; the box tray is to be covered on 
five sides with an embossed white paper and the lid (which is provided with 
two thumb holes) with a labeled printed paper. 2 tables and 1 ner 


Fra. Calculations for cardboard boxes. (VII). Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 8: 291-3 (April 24, 1951). [In German] 


A sample calculation is given of the cost (in Germany) of a hinged-lid, 
shouldered gift box for an electric heating pad. The box is to be covered 
with a rose-pattern cover paper and trimmed on the upper lid edges with a 
red paper edging of the same color as the roses; the inside is to be covered 
with a yellow embossed paper and provided on the left side with a red ribbon 
to prevent the lid from falling backward when the box is opened. 2 tables 
and 1 illustration. E.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon. Coated cardboard replacing metal containers for engine 
oil. Chem. Processing 14, no. 5: 76-7 (May, 1951). 


Reference is made to a French cardboard container for motor oil and 
similar petroleum products coated with a Geon polyblend latex (a vinyl resin 
plasticized with Hycar nitrile rubber). Coatings of this type may be used 
in contact with products intended for human consumption with no danger of 
plasticizer extraction. The coatings are nontoxic and odorless, provide ex- 
cellent grease resistance and low water-vapor transmission, are water-dis- 
persible, involve no flammable solvents, and can be adapted to conventional 
coating equipment and techniques. 


Kotte [Hans] Corrugated, two-piece shipping containers for 
large-size printing papers. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 8: 298-301 
(April 24, 1951). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 190, 


This is essentially the same description of the Hammermill printing-paper 
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packaging procedures as that given in the previous article. 7 illustrations. 


Mo.iEreEs. The shipping container; its advantages and possi- 
bilities. Rev. papiers et cartons 13, no. 23: 639-40 (Dec. 25, 1950) ; 
14, no. 1: 5-7; no. 2: 35; no, 3: 63-4; no. 4: 93-4; no. 6: 147-50 
(Jan. 10, 25, Feb. 10, 25, April 1, 1951). [In French] 


The author discusses the advantages of solid and corrugated shipping con- 
tainers which made their appearance on the French market around 1930. 
Most of the discussion is devoted to corrugated containers, their possibilities, 
importance in the French national economy, the old Laboratoire pour Em- 
ballages founded by Scandinavian interests in Paris in 1932 and discontinued 
in 1945, the activities of the Chambre Syndicale de la Caisse Controlée and 
other interested French agencies, and specifications for the acceptance of 
such shipping containers by the French railroads (specifications S.N.C.F., 
the French counterpart of Rule 41). 4 tables. ES. 


Wricat, C, E. Now—corrugated cartons for citrus fruit. Paper 
Trade J. 132, no. 19: 22-3 (May 11, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 741. 


Reports by users of the corrugated shipping container for citrus fruit, 
which was developed by the Fourdrinier Kraft Institute, Inc., indicate that 
it is highly successful with respect to both performance and economy. In 
comparative tests with both rail and truck shipments, the new carton is 
claimed to have stood up better than any standardized packaging which 
might be regarded as competitive. Corrugated cartons are less expensive than 
wooden boxes of similar capacity. The new cartons have been used in Florida 
and California, but the industry has not tried to create new business with 


Northern buyers, pending an improvement in the supply situation. 2 illustra- 
tions. M.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


Anon. Shartle’s export packing commended. Paper Ind. 33, no. 
2: 160, 162 (May, 1951). 

Reference is made to the outstanding packing provided by Shartle Brothers 
for their export shipments to foreign countries. A brief outline of some of 
their packing procedures is given. 4 illustrations. E.S. 


Ferricci, J. J. Inside the export pack. Brit. Packer 13, no, 4: 
25-7 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 663-4. 


The author has made a study of handling and climatic conditions of the 
Caribbean area for the purpose of improving packaging methods of manu- 
facturers who export goods to that region. He presents data which indicate 
that damage to goods as a result of inadequate containers has decreased, 
whereas the proportion of damaged goods received inside undamaged cases 
has increased. The importance of improving the battening, securing, or 
cushioning inside the containers is stressed, and particular emphasis is placed 
on the need for the prevention of corrosion to metal parts and surfaces. 
The procurement of information with regard to the handling conditions at 
ports is recommended, and several sources of such information are included. 
9 illustrations. M.W. 


THe MariTIME ASSOCIATION OF THE Port oF NEW York. 
Packaging Committee. Export packaging study—final report. Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 5: 88-91 (May, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 814-15. 
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This is the third and final report, dated April 13, 1951, in which con- 
clusions and recommendations by the Packaging Committee are given. 
Packaging, first, and carrier handling, second, were found to be the principal 
causes of damage in export packaging. It is not felt that a cure would be 
effected by compulsory methods in the form of minimum specifications, a 
bureau with powers, or a government code. Instead, voluntary procedures in 
the form of a permanent packaging committee and an educational program 
among carriers, underwriters, shippers, importers, exporters, and their em- 
ployees are recommended. The committee would study, make test shipments, 
and recommend improvements; the educational programs of the different 
interests would be directed toward improvement, increased responsibility, 
and the recognition that each commodity and each package must be treated 
as an individual problem. The Committee recommendations do not carry 
the weight of compulsion or penalty, because the voluntary endeavor so far 
undertaken has shown beneficial results for all concerned, so that it is felt 
it should be continued on this basis. However, if after the lapse of a reason- 
able time the desired results are not forthcoming, the permanent committee 
should undertake the study of any other methods which might deal with this 
problem more effectively. E.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Anon. Fibre drums, their contents protected equally well by 
latex coating ... Chem. Processing 14, no. 5: 47 (May, 1951). 


Reference is made to fiber drums coated with Geon polyvinyl] chloride latex 
on the outside, inside, or both sides of the drum. The coating protects the 
product as well as the drum; resistance to chemical attack, grease, abrasion, 
and moisture transmission is afforded. The drums are used extensively for the 
shipping of many solid and semisolid materials, such as ion-exchange resins, 
textile sizing, lubricating grease, etc. 1 figure. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


OweENs-CorRNING FIBERGLAS CoRPORATION, Toledo, Ohio. In- 
sulated frozen food box. Fibre Containers 36, no. 5: 86-7 (May, 
1951). 


Reference is made to a low-cost, lightweight, Fiberglas-insulated corru- 
gated container, in which frozen foods may be carried safely up to 12 hours 
without refrigeration. It is expected to be widely used in the transportation 
of frozen foods from local distributing warehouses to retail stores, restau- 
rants, clubs, and other institutions. Known as the “Transafe,” the container 
consists of a standard, slotted, corrugated container whose top, bottom, 
sides, and ends have insulation buffer pads of one-inch thick slabs of Fiber- 
glas insulation which are covered or enclosed by corrugated limers or other 
corrugated parts. The Transafe may be re-used many times. When the outer 
container is worn beyond practical use, it may be replaced with a new one. 
The Fiberglas insulation usually lasts much longer than the corrugated ma- 
terial, but may also be economically replaced individually as each unit wears 
out. 3 illustrations. E.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


Paine, F. A. Measurement of the moisture penetration of pack- 
ages and its use for the estimation of shelf life. Patra Packaging 
Technical Paper no. 3, Leatherhead, The Printing, Packaging and 
Allied Trades Research Association, 1950. 22 p. [Confidential to 
Members of PATRA] 
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There are three methods currently in use in the PATRA laboratories for 
.the measurement of the moisture protection qualities of packages. Method 1 
is based on a property known as the half-value period, which is defined as 
the time required for the moisture content of the packed goods to move 
halfway between the initial value and the value that would be obtained when 
equilibrium had been reached under the storage conditions. It may be used 
either to compare the efficiency of two packs or to estimate the shelf life, and 
is for practical purposes a constant dependent only on the package. Three 
variants of this method are the direct weighing method, the product equiva- 
lent method, and the breakdown method. Method 2, the simplest and quickest 
test, consists of storing the packages under accelerated conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity and weighing them after definite times. It should only 
be used to compare the relative efhciency of two or more packages, and its 
use is limited to those products where deterioration is accompanied by a 
continuous gain or loss of weight from the absorption or loss of moisture. 
Method 3, the breakdown method, is most widely applicable. In this method 
the packages are stored under the appropriate atmospheric conditions, and 
from time to time a number are opened, and the contents are examined. The 
nature of the examination depends on the goods packaged. The method can 
be used to compare the relative efficiency of two or more packs, and the 
shelf life of the packages under the conditions of the test can be determined. 
To estimate the shelf life of a package, in addition to data on how long a 
package will furnish protection under given conditions of moisture and 
temperature, it is necessary to know the critical moisture content of the 
package, i.e., the maximum moisture content goods can tolerate before they 
begin to deteriorate, and the temperature and humidity conditions of the 
areas to which the goods are consigned. To illustrate the application of the 
methods described, sample calculations are given for each of the methods 
and for the estimation of shelf life. 7 tables and 6 figures. M.W. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


ANDERSSON, OLLE. Pulp and paper testing, a comparative sta- 
tistical analysis. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 3: 83-90 (March, 1951). 
[In Swedish ; English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 423. 


This is a summary of the previous study presented before the Norwegian 
technical association. 15 figures and 4 references. ES. 
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STRAW 


Aronovsky, S. I., and Netson, G. H. Mechano-chemical process 
—rate of delignification. Tappi 34, no. 5: 216-22 (May, 1951). 


Pulping-rate studies were made on wheat straw with soda, kraft, and 
neutral sulfite pulping chemicals at 73, 83, and 93°C., in a small open vessel 
fitted with a high-speed stirrer. The most rapid pulping rate occurred in the 
first five minutes. Delignification continued after this period but at a greatly 
retarded rate. About 55% of the lignin, 30% of the pentosans, and 85% of 
the ash, based on the amounts of these constituents present in the original 
straw, were removed in the first five minutes; at the end of one hour, the 
amounts removed were 70, 35, and 90%, respectively. At the same concen- 
tration, caustic soda and the kraft chemicals gave practically the same degree 
of delignification of straw; sodium sulfite was too mild a cooking agent to 
produce satisfactory pulp at the low temperatures used. Both the higher 
cooking temperatures and the higher concentrations of cooking chemical in- 
creased the rate of pulping; the change in concentration of chemical had 
the greater effect. Mechanochemical pulping of commercial straw in a 
3-foot Hydrapulper gave results which were in good agreement with those 
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obtained with the small laboratory vessel. It is believed that the speed and 
efficiency of delignification in mechanochemical pulping are due largely to the 
increase, by mechanical action, in the diffusion velocities of the active 
chemicals and reaction products into and out of the fibrous plant material. 
2 tables, 11 figures, and 3 references. E.S. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


Anon. Bergstrom tower removes sulphides and mercaptans. 
Chem. Eng. 58, no. 5: 230 (May, 1951). 


The second Bergstrom tower to be built in the United States is going into 
operation at the new kraft pulp mill of Potlatch Forests, Inc.; the first unit 
was installed at Weyerhaeuser Timber’s kraft mill at Springfield, Ore. (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 21: 496). The unit is designed to remove sulfides and mercaptans 
from condensates of kraft pulping operations. The efficiency of the tower 
is 75-85% for the removal of sulfides and 60-70% for mercaptans, 1 — 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Pollution control. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 
5: 111-58 (May, 1951). 

A report which is concerned with the problems of water and air pollution 
and which is aimed at those who are not pollution-control specialists is 
presented. The report consists of the following 12 articles: Nord, Melvin. 
Pollution control—an industry must—23 references, p. 112-18; Mohl- 
man, F. W. Size up your liquid waste problem, p. 119-21; Anon. Sampling 
and metering are basic, p. 121-2; Besselievre, Edmund B., and Anable, 
Anthony. First remove solids from your wastes—l1 references, p. 123-7; 
Jacobs, H. L. If your wastes need not be separated, p. 127-31; Silverman, 
Leslie. What process wastes cause air pollution?—5 references, p. 132-5; 
Sittenfield, Marcus. When wastes go up the stack—7 references, p. 136-40; 
Vedder, W. O. Filters aid at-source control of dusts—4 references, p. 140-4; 
Lapple, C. E. Processes use many collector types—8 references, p. 144-51; 
Sproull, Wayne T. Precipitators stop dust and fumes—4 references, p. 151-4; 
Kiddoo, Gordon. Sonic agglomeration—a new solution—6 references, p. 
154-6; Turk, Amos, and Bownes, K. A. Adsorption can control odors—3 
references, p. 156-8. Tables, diagrams, and illustrations are included in many 
of the articles. M.W. 


CuurcHitt, M, A. Natural reduction of paper mill color in 
streams. Sewage Ind. Wastes 23, no. 5: 661-70; discussion: 670-1 
(May, 1951). 

A study was made of the Little Tennessee River and its tributaries, parts 
of which are seriously polluted with color from paper mill wastes. The 
principal objective of the study was to determine whether the high colors 
observed in the streams below the paper mill are merely reduced farther 
downstream by dilution with relatively clear local inflows, or if there is in 
addition some reduction in color as a result of other natural processes, such 
as bleaching. It was found that in the open rivers the only significant reduc- 
tion in color concentration is produced by dilution, but in a large storage 
reservoir a material reduction by natural purification processes occurs. In 
the discussion it was pointed out that in any attempt to determine the specific 
concentration of waste which will be unsightly in stream waters the fol- 
lowing factors must be considered: depth of water, light-absorbing character- 
istics of the water and the stream bottom, turbidity, light source, hue, and 
angle of observation. 1 table, 4 figures, and 1 reference. M.W. 
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GeuM, Harry W. Engineering planning for handling mill waste 
waters. Tappi 34, no. 5: 120-2A (May, 1951). 


The author discusses in some detail the problems of kraft-mill operation, 
where recoveries of 95% of the wood and chemical residues from the cooks 
are possible. However, because of the large size of the mills, the remaining 
5% waste may still become troublesome under some river conditions (oxygen 
depletion, unsightly roe matter, deposits of suspended matter, toxicity 
to fish, color, and odor). The major problem consists of oxygen depletion 
in receiving streams at low runoff. The increased efficiency of recovery sys- 
tems has reduced the pollutional load of kraft mills to a point where, during 
normal operation, the five-day oxygen-demand load averages about 50 Ib. /ton 
of production. Recent installations which have provided seasonal lagooning 
of segregated and periodically strong wastes have indicated the possibility 
of reducing this figure to below 25 Ib./ton for considerable periods without 
extensive holding basins. A still further reduction can be obtained at present 
by the use of oxidation lagoons; these, however, are limited in application 
because of the large size required. Research conducted for developing better 
and more widely applicable methods has followed two lines of approach: 
biological treatments at higher efficiencies which require more compact sys- 
tems than those presently employed, and chemical-treatment systems, which 
allow integration with the pulp-mill recovery system. The progress made in 
these studies is outlined briefly. 1 table. E.S. 


Rupotrs, W., and others. A critical review of the literature of 
1950 on sewage, waste treatment, and water pollution. Sewage 
ror Wastes 23, no. 5: 555-642 (May, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
46. 


Included in this extensive review is the literature on pulp, paper, and 
paperboard mill wastes, p. 592-5, and the final section on water pollution 
(abatement and control, bacteriology, biology, oxygen sag and self-purifica- 
tion, stream standards, and stream surveys and studies) should be of interest 
to the pulp and paper industry. 661 references. M.W. 


SULFITE PROCESS 


Potter, G. J. C. A review of the literature on the sulphite 
process, September, 1949—August, 1950. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
52, no. 5: 82-5, 88 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 594. 


Continuing previous compilations, the literature on the sulfite process is 
reviewed under the headings: general; wood quality; acid making; cooking 
liquor ; circulation, digesters, digester control, etc.; penetration and pulping 
reactions; SO: recovery at blowdown; and the neutral sulfite semichemical 
process. 36 references, E.S. 


STOCKMAN, LENNART, and HAccLuND, ErtK. Sulfite cooking 
with recycling of waste liquor. 2. Sulfur consumption ; whiteness 
of the pulp. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 7: 243-7 (April 15, 
1951). [In Swedish; English and German summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 193-4. 

In the previous article a laboratory method of sulfite cooking with about 
40% sulfite waste liquor (I) from a preceding cook has been described ; 
the method is suitable for bleached and unbleached paper pulps and results 


in a waste liquor with a dry solids content of 20% and a sugar content of 
approximately 55 g./liter. In the present investigation the sulfur consumption 
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and whiteness of the products resulting with this method were studied. With 
recycling of 40% (1), the sulfur consumption was found to be about 10% 
higher than with a standard sulfite cook. The brightness of the unbleached 
pulp is about 4% G.E. lower, although, at low Roe numbers, the opposite may 
hold, and the pulps be brighter than standard sulfite pulps. The relationships 
between Roe number and sulfur, ash, and lime contents of the pulps were 
also studied; the results are plotted in diagrams. 1 table, 7 figures, and 3 
references. E.S. 
SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


ByORKMAN, ANDERS. Studies on hydrogenation of sulphite waste 
liquor. Trans. Roy. Inst. Technol., Stockholm no. 31: 41 p. (1950). 
[In English] 

Preliminary experiments on desulfonated lignin and in the presence of 
sulfur-resistant catalysts (double sulfide of chromium or molybdenum) in- 
dicated that hydrogenation would not yield desirable products. Comparative 
studies on the hydrogenolysis of wood, holocellulose, and hydrochloric acid 
lignin by heating with sodium hydroxide and ethanol at 350°C. indicated that 
the products from all three were very similar, except for any identifiable 
propylcyclohexane derivatives isolated from the lignin. Complete desulfona- 
tion of spray-dried sulfite waste liquor was obtained by preliminary heating 
at 350° with sodium hydroxide and ethanol and then hydrogenating over the 
double sulfide of chromium and molybdenum and then over Raney nickel. 
However, no desirable products could be obtained from the hydrogenation. 
A new shaking device which employs the resonance principle is described. 
A large autoclave is oscillated horizontally between spiral springs at a fre- 
quency of about 200 cycles per minute. A comprehensive review on hydro- 
genation of lignin and sulfite waste liquor is included. 2 tables, 8 figures, and 
74 references. LA.P. 

SULFUR 


CANADIAN PULP AND PaPER AsSOcIATION, Technical Section. 
Sulphite Committee. Reducing sulphur consumption. Tappi 34, no. 
5: 50A, 52A, 54A (May, 1951). 

A report is presented which deals with a study of operating practices in 
10 representative mills where sulfur consumption is below the average of the 
industry as a whole. Examples of proved procedures are given, and sources 
of possible sulfur savings are discussed under the following headings: (1) 
maximum gas recovery through reduction of pressure before blowing, (2) 
maximum recovery of acid by means of side relief, (3) changes in cooking 
practice, (4) acid plant operation, and (5) increased yield of pulp from 
wood. It is emphasized that sulfur reductions are possible in many mills, but 
that in most cases they will occur only as a result of small savings. M. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING News. Sulfur. Chem. Eng. News 
29, no. 22: 2126-31 (May 28, 1951). 


The current sulfur supply situation is discussed, and some of the projects 
which are under way to obtain sulfur from pyrites, natural and refinery 
gases, smelter gases, calcium sulfate, coal, and low-grade sulfur deposits 
are described. The economic situation with regard to sulfur is also reviewed. 
6 illustrations. M.W. 


McEwen, Joun M. Use of sulphur for sulphite pulping. Tappi 
34, no. 5: 48A, 50A (May, 1951). 


Each of the following factors which control the sulfur usage per ton are 
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discussed briefly: (1) method of calculating ratio, (2) yield of pulp, (3) 
relative amounts of acid and wood, (4) recovery of sulfur dioxide in relief, 
(5) recovery of sulfur dioxide in blow gas, (6) recovery of sulfur dioxide 
in blow liquor, (7) recovery of sulfur in blow liquor, and (8) efficiency 
of operation. 1 table. M.W. 


Pup & Paper. The sulfur cloud. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 5: 52, 
54 (May, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21 : 652-4. 


The sulfur situation and possibilities for relieving it in the United States 
and Canada are reviewed. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Pearson, D. A., LuNnpBerc, L. A., West, Frank B., and 
McCartuy, JosEpH L. Absorption on a semi-works scale; ab- 
sorption of sulfur dioxide in water in a packed tower, Chem. Eng. 
Progress 47, no. 5: 257-64; discussion: 264 (May, 1951). 


The influence of the tower height and the chemical reaction between the 
solute and solvent have been investigated for the absorption of sulfur dioxide 
in a packed tower of a semicommercial scale over the range of commercial 
operating conditions. The tower was packed with 1l-inch Raschig rings. Be- 
cause of the close approach to equilibrium in many of the runs, the literature 
on equilibrium solubility of sulfur dioxide in water was studied; the data 
were smoothed and correlated to yield recommended equations representing 
the equilibria between sulfur dioxide in a gas phase and in a water solution 
over a range of 0 to 50°C. and of 0 to 800 mm. of mercury partial pressure 
of sulfur dioxide. Experimental mass data were expressed in terms of 
heights of transfer units. These were found to agree satisfactorily with 
similar sulfur dioxide absorption data secured by Whitney and Vivian (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 728-9) from a tower one tenth as tall, in which end effects were 
eliminated. The experimental heights of transfer units range from approxi- 
mately those predicted by the usual correlations to twice these values. Much 
better agreement is obtained when the results are expressed as pseudoheights 
of transfer units corresponding to the pseudoequilibrium and operating lines 
suggested by Vivian and Whitney. 3 tables, 8 figures, and 30 ee 


SURFACE AREA 


Dopp, CHar_es G., Davis, JAMEs W., and PipcEeon, FRANCES 
D. Measurement of specific surface areas of nonporous powders by a 
pressure-decline liquid-permeability method. J. Phys. & Colloid 
Chem. 55, no. 5: 684-98 (May, 1951). 


An analysis is presented of the behavior of a pressure-decline, liquid- 
permeability apparatus, from which the specific surface area of a packed 
powder sample may be calculated. Two types of apparatus to which the 
foregoing analysis applies and their operation are described. One modifica- 
tion of the basic design is especially adapted to convenient measurements of 
relatively high rates of flow of liquids through beds of coarse powders with 
particles in the sieve-size range. The other modification has been adapted 
for measurements with beds of fine powders in the subsieve-size range. 
Data are presented to illustrate the use of the technique with a sample of 
glass spheres. The results obtained with a 70- to 100-mesh sample, the specific 
surface area of which was also determined by independent, precise, micro- 
scopic measurements, are presented as evidence of the validity of the analysis 
and of the application of the apparatus. The results obtained with a sample 
of quartz powder with particles ranging from 1 to 7p in diameter confirm 
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the applicability of the method to the measurement of permeability, but 
raise a question concerning the measurement of the specific surface of 
powders in this range. It is concluded that surface forces do not affect the 
flow of liquids through beds of particles as coarse as the 70- to 100-mesh 
glass spheres, whereas anomalies in the surface-area measurements on the 
fine quartz powder require further investigation. 2 tables, 5 figures, and 23 
references, E.S. 


Fu, Yinc, and Barrett, F,. E. Surface area of porous ad- 
sorbents. J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 55, no, 5: 662-75 (May, 1951). 


A method for the determination of the specific area of porous solids is 
presented, in which only adsorption data are used, and in which the dimen- 
sions of the adsorbates are not involved. The method was applied to porous 
glass, ceulose, ferric oxide, and silica gels. The results obtained by this 
method agree satisfactorily with those of the Brunauer, Emmett, and Teller 
procedure, 4 tables, 5 figures, and 9 references. E.S. 


SURFACE PHENOMENA 


Jones, W. Mervyn. Mobility in a sorbed layer. Part I. The flow 
of gases and vapours through porous media. Trans. Faraday Soc. 
47, no, 340: 381-92 (April, 1951). 

Theoretical equations are derived for the surface flow of an ideal two- 
dimensional gas through (a) a hole in a plane sheet; (b) a long circular 

capillary; and (c) a porous material, which is treated as a bundle of capil- 
laries. The equations express the flow in terms of the dimensions of the 
capillaries, the concentration of surface molecules at the ends of the capil- 
laries, the molecular weight of the gas, and the temperature. The surface 
flow is not affected by the presence of the vapor phase in the capillaries 
nor by the roughness of the surface, provided the end conditions and the 
dimensions of the capillaries remain unaltered. The equations will explain the 
results of Tomlinson and Flood on the flow of ether and ethyl chloride 
through porous graphite, when the conditions of the experiment are such that 
nearly a monolayer is sorbed on the graphite. At lower surface concentra- 
tions the effect of surface field must be taken into account; this is discussed. 
The results of Carman on the flow of sulfur dioxide through porous silica 
are also discussed, and here the surface field appears to restrict surface 
mobility for all concentrations examined. It is concluded that in addition to 
the expressions for Poiseuille flow and Knudsen flow which occur in equa- 
tions for the flow of gases and vapors through fine capillaries, a third ex- 
pression must be included—namely, that for the flow of sorbed molecules 
over the surface of the capillaries. 2 tables, 2 figures, and 6 sae 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 

SHEARER, Howarp E. Vinyon HH staple. Tappi 34, no. 5: 118- 
20A (May, 1951). 

The properties and bonding problems of Vinyon HH staple (a synthetic 
fiber spun from a solution of copolymerized vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate) 
are discussed. The ability to bond to other fibers is successfully utilized in the 
manufacture of pressed felts, bonded fabrics, and specialty papers. 7 ge 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS ii 


STEELE, R. O., WAKEMAN, H., WAKELIN, J. H., Wuirte, H. J., 
Jr., Retcnarpt, C. H., Turner, K. L., and Messier, CorNeIL. 
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Review of textile research and development during 1950. Textile 
Research J. 21, no, 5: 293-373 (May, 1951). 


A review of the literature published during 1950 in the field of textile 
science and technology is presented. The fields of research covered include: 
chemistry of cellulose and starch; structure and properties of cellulose fibers ; 
structure and properties of protein fibers; structure and properties of syn- 
thetic fibers; high-polymer studies; fiber, yarn, and fabric interrelationships ; 
adsorption, swelling and diffusion; dyeing; viscosity, molecular weight, and 
related studies; deterioration of materials; detergency and surface activity; 
and equipment and techniques. Manufacturing methods, wet processing, and 
miscellaneous fields of development are also reviewed. 1622 references. 


M. 
VENTILATION 


Anon. Ventilation in the paper machine room. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 79, no. 4: 91-3 (Feb. 28, 1951). [In German] 

The atmospheric conditions in three different, medium-sized mills in a 
northern climate are discussed to illustrate the difficulties which may arise 
from incorrect paper machine-room ventilation. The arrangement of the in- 
stallations in the third mill shows that such difficulties may be a 


overcome. 4 figures. 
WAGES 


JARRELL, A. N. Paper and allied products: hourly earnings, May 
1950. Monthly Labor Rev. 72, no. 3: 288-90 (March, 1951). 

Based on a mail-questionnaire study of establishments employing 20 or 
mord workers during May, 1950, the median hourly rates for the branches 
covered in the survey were; pulp and paper, $1.27; paperboard, $1.27; build- 


ing paper and building board, $1.21; paper bags, $1.10; and selected paper 
products, $1.22. Regionally, the level of earnings for plant workers in all 
branches combined varied from $1.18 in the South to $1.54 in the Far West ; 
the average for all regions was $1.24. Data for selected branches and five 
different regions (New England, Middle Atlantic, South, Great Lakes, and 
Far West) are presented in tabular form. 1 table. ES. 


WASTE 


Te F. D. Waste reduction. Tappi 34, no. 5: 111-13A (May, 
1951) 


The author discusses possible waste reductions in corrugated container- 
plant operations. E.S. 


STERLEY, R. C. One approach to waste reduction. Am. Box- 
maker 40, no, 5: 29-32 (May, 1951); Tappi 34, no. 5: 109-11A 
(May, 1951). 

A summary of the waste reduction program which was developed by The 
Ohio Boxboard Co. is presented. Its essential features included a co-ordinat- 
ing committee to direct the over-all program, an extensive publicity campaign 
throughout the plant, and special projects for the various departments within 
the plant. The reduction in waste as a result of this program has been con- 


siderable. M.W. 
WASTE PAPER 


LeonHarpT, Kurt. Regeneration processes for waste paper. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 79, no. 6: 151-3 (March 31, 1951). [In 
German ] 
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Following a brief discussion of American pulper systems for the large- 
scale regeneration of mixed waste paper, the author claims their unsuitability 
for German medium-sized operations where only comparatively small quanti- 
ties of high-grade, sorted waste are handled. An improved kollergang con- 
struction is recommended for this purpose, with stationary runners and re- 
volving trough and bedstone. 2 illustrations, E.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


Durr, ANDRE, and Barsier, Maurice. Aminoplastic resins in 
the paper industry. Rev. papiers et cartons 14, no. 6: 151-2 (April 
1, 1951). [In French] 

Brief reference is made to the suitability of melamine- and urea-formalde- 
hyde resins (particularly the latter on account of its lower price) for wet- 
strength papers, methods of application, and properties required of a = 
resin. 4% 


MAXwELL, C. S., ReyNoxips, W. F., and House, R. R. Factors 
influencing the retention and efficiency of wet-strength resins. 
Tappi 34, no. 5: 233-8 (May, 1951) ; Paper Mill News 74, no. 20: 
82, 86 (May 19, 1951). [Abridgment] 

Three typical wet-strength resins, (1) melamine-formaldehyde acid colloid 
(cationic), (2) anionic urea-formaldehyde resin, and (3) cationic urea- 
formaldehyde resin, were compared on a laboratory scale under a wide 
variety of circumstances. Factors that were found to affect the efficiency 
of one or more of these resins include: (1) concentration of anions and 
cations in the stock, (2) character of the pulps themselves, (3) degree of 
refining of the pulp, (4) time of contact between resin and fiber, (5) stock 
temperature, (6) degree of cure, and (7) cooking and bleaching residues. A 
number of curves and tables, illustrating the effects of the variables studied, 
are given. 3 tables, 8 figures, and 8 references. E.S. 


Roum & Haas Company. Resinous Products Division. New 
wet-strength resin works well in all pulps. Paper Mill News 74, no. 
20: 98, 100, 112 (May 19, 1951). 

Data on the properties and application of Uformite 700 are given. Mill 
trial and handsheet data on toweling, blueprint paper, twisting tissue, bleached 
and unbleached kraft, bleached sulfite, and butcher wrap are presented in 
tabular form. E.S. 


WwooD 


RuNKEL, RoLanp O. H. Contribution to the thermoplastic be- 
havior of wood. I. Holz Roh- u. Werkstoff 9, no. 2: 41-53 (Febru- 
ary, 1951). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 589, 


The author reviews the fundamental and industrial aspects of wood 
plasticization, chemical changes occurring in the wood-water-heat system, 
the hydrolytic degradation of wood, possible condensation reactions with 
plasticization resulting from the formation of resinous products, and the 
importance of the application of morphological, chemical, and physical meth- 
ods to plasticization studies. He also refers very briefly to a new method 
and to an apparatus used in the investigation of extensive plasticization in 
a closed heating system which takes place under hydraulic pressure. 1 table, 
1 figure, and 131 references. L.E.W. 
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WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Bian, D. E., Ho, G., and Conen, W. E. Aromatic aldehydes 
from the oxidation of some Australian woods and their chromato- 
graphic separation. Australian J. Sci. Research A 3, no. 4: 642-8 
(December, 1950). 


The mixtures of aromatic aldehydes produced from 12 species of eucalypt 
woods and eight Australian gymnosperm woods by oxidation with nitro- 
benzene and alkali were separated by sublimation, and the individual alde- 
hydes were identified. A paper-partition chromatographic method for the 
separation of the aldehydes was used to confirm the results of the sublima- 
tion separation and to identify traces of aldehydes in some mixtures. The 
eucalypt woods all yielded vanillin, syringaldehyde, and traces of p-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde. The gymnosperm woods yielded principally vanillin; however, 
traces of syringaldehyde were produced from some and traces of p-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde from most of them, The presence of p-hydroxybenzaldehyde is 
therefore not a distinguishing characteristic of monocotyledons, if its presence 
in small quantities is taken into consideration. 4 tables and 8 —- 

E.S. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


ERDTMAN, HoLcer, FRANK, ADRIAN, and LINDSTEDT, GOSTA. 
Constituents of pine heartwood. XX VII. The content of pinosylvin 
phenols in Swedish pines. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 8: 275-9 
(April 30, 1951). [In English] 

The content of pinosylvin phenols (3,5-dihydroxystilbene and its mono- 
methyl ether) (I) in the heartwood of 269 pines (top, middle, and lower 
sections of Pinus sylvestris L.) from all parts of Sweden has been estimated 
by a semiquantitative, colorimetric method. The procedure and its limitations 
are described; its accuracy is not greater than 0.1 to 0.2% (absolute) for (1) 
contents below 1.2%. The average (I) content was found to be 0.9%. The 
phenols are evenly distributed along the axis of the trunk; they are gen- 
erally present in greater amounts in the periphery of the heartwood than 
in the center. (I) is highest in pines from southern Sweden and decreases to 
a minimum in central Sweden (province of Jamtland) ; the northern part of 
the country has a (I) which is just below the average for the entire country. 
The altitude seems to have no influence on (I). Only about 3% of all pines 
have a (1) higher than 1% evenly distributed throughout the heartwood. 
The economic significance of the data is discussed. 5 tables, 2 figures - 
cluding 1 map), and 10 references. ES 


Linpstept, Gésta. Constituents of pine heartwood. XXVI. A 
general discussion. Acta. Chem, Scand. 5, no. 1: 129-38 (1951). 
[In English] 

The author refers to the preceding paper in this series [XXV] and dis- 
cusses in some detail the structure and biochemistry of the heartwood phenols 
and their botanical relationships, the water-soluble components, the phenols 
in bark and sapwood, variations within the same species, and the “membrane 
substances” and their effects on ether extraction of the phenols. The follow- 
ing substances appear to be characteristic of the subgenus Haploxylon: 
phenolic derivatives of the stilbenes and dibenzyls, flavones and flavanols 
(derived from phloroglucinol), and (for the group Strobi) flavones and 
flavanones also derived from methylphloroglucinol. The subgenus Diploxrylon 
contains derivatives of the stilbenes, but not of the corresponding dibenzyls, 
and flavanones, but no flavones. 32 references. L.E.W. 
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Linpstept, GOsta, and Misiorny, ALFons. Constituents of pine 
heartwood. XXV. Investigation of forty-eight Pinus species by 
paper partition chromatography. Acta Chem. Scan. 5, no, 1: 121-8 
(1951). [In English] 

Tabulated data are given in which all work on the heartwood constituents 
of 48 Pinus species is summarized, with special reference to the differences 
between the subgenera Haploxylon and Diploxylon. Most of the results 
were those obtained by means of paper-partition chromatography and the 
following compounds were accounted for: pinosylvin, its monomethyl ether, 
dihydropinosylvin monomethyl ether, pinocembrin, chrysin, pinostrobin, 
tectochrysin, pinobanksin, strobobanksin, strobopinin, cryptostrobin, arabinose, 
glucose, and pinitol. Reference is also made to a number of chromatographic 
“spots,” the identities of which remain uncertain. Sapwood extractives are 
also mentioned briefly. It appears that in certain pines even the sapwood 
contains traces of phenolic compounds; it invariably contains simple sugars. 
The barks of P. strobus, P. sylvestris, and P. banksiana were also studied, 
but evidently none of the usual heartwood phenolic compounds were present. 
2 tables and 14 references. L.E.W. 


Linpstept, Gdsta, and Mistorny, ALFons. Constituents of pine 
heartwood. XXIV. Investigations on strobopinin, cryptostrobin, and 
two new substances, strobobanksin and strobochrysin, from the 
heartwood of Pinus strobus L. Acta Chem. Scand. 5, no, 1: 1-12 
(1951). [In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 428. 


A study was made of the previously isolated strobopinin and cryptostrobin, 
both of which are monomethyl-5,7-dihydroxyflavanones, in which the posi- 
tions of the methyl groups have not been unequivocally determined. How- 
ever, it is believed that in the former this group is in the 8-, and in the 
latter in the 6-position. Two other new compounds have also been isolated 
from the heartwood: strobochrysin (probably 5,7-dihydroxy-6-methylfla- 
vone), melting at 285-288°C., and strobobanksin (probably 3,5,7-trihydroxy- 
6-(or 8)methylflavanone), melting at 177-178°, [a]o” + 17° (+1°) (from 
methanol). Various derivatives of these compounds were prepared, and some 
new flavones and flavanones containing the methylphloroglucinol nucleus were 
synthesized. 16 references. :E. 


WOOD OPERATIONS 


KoroterF, A, Woods labour and forest management. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 134, 136 (April, 1951). 


The decreasing number of transient workers available for seasonal logging 
emphasizes the necessity for a change in the techniques of logging opera- 
tions and forest management. The author recommends the careful selection 
of forest areas which best lend themselves to profitable intensification of the 
management, followed by de-seasonalization of logging, increased mechani- 
zation of logging, the building up of a permanent, efficient labor force, and 
the change from nomadic to settled logging. M.W. 


Pup & Paper. How Southern Kraft does it. Part III. Pulp & 
Paper 25, no. 5: 72, 75-6, 78-80 (May, 1951); cf. B.I.P.C, 21: 
658. 


A description is given of the organization of the woods operations of the 
Mobile Division, which covers the International Paper Co.’s fee lands in 
Alabama and southeast Mississippi. 9 illustrations. E.S. 
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WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


nota Wood to Wisconsin. Paper Ind. 33, no. 2: 177 (May, 
1951) 


A brief illustrated description of the rafting operation across Lake Su- 
perior to Ashland, Wis., is given; here gondola cars (each with a capacity 
of about 23 cords) are loaded mechanically and assembled into trains of 
37 cars which carry the wood to the mills of the Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co. at Appleton and Wisconsin Rapids. 5 illustrations, ES. 


WOOD WASTE 


GuerRnsEY, F. W. Wood waste in the Douglas fir region. Proc. 
Forest Products Research Soc. 4: 222-6; discussion: 227 (1950) ; 
Paper Trade J. 132, no. 19: 23-4, 26, 28 (May 11, 1951). 


Following a brief review of the available wood supplies of the world, 
the utilization of wood waste in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia 
is discussed. Logging waste is utilized in this area mainly for pulpwood, al- 
though some is also converted to lumber. Because the recovery of the waste 
involves special equipment, the chief factor which affects the recovery of 
logging waste is economic, and a slight downward trend in the price of 
sawlogs will affect the utilization of waste material. The effect of decay on 
logging residue is being studied in relation to its utilization for pulpwood. 
The utilization of sawmill waste is fairly good, especially by mills close 
to urban areas where transportation facilities are available. Shavings and 
sawdust are used chiefly for fuel, whereas solid waste finds additional uses 
as lath, shingle bands, pulpwood, and chips. The need for additional utiliza- 
tion is indicated by the fact that in the coastal region of British Columbia in 
1947 the total value recovered from sawmill-waste products amounted to 
only 2.3% of the value of the lumber produced. Special studies such as 
those being made on hemlock and cedar waste will be necessary to develop 
new uses and products and thereby increase the utilization and value of the 
present residue. 3 tables and 11 references. M 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section will not contain 
all patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an at- 
tempt will be made to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies, and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


ADHESIVES 
BarNHAaRT, PHILIP S., and MILter, JOHN C. Polyethylene-wax 
laminating composition, U.S. patent 2,551, 087. Filed Nov. 3, 1945. 


Issued May 1, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned to Westfield River ‘Paper 
Company, Inc. [Cl. 260-23; changed to 260-27] 


A paper-laminating cement comprises 75% microcrystalline wax, 24% 
polymerized rosin, and 0.1% polyethylene. E.GS. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—FURNACES 


Datin, Davip. Combined waste-heat boiler and chemical re- 
covery unit. U. S. patent 2,550,676. Filed Oct. 17, 1945. Issued 
May 1, 1951. 4 claims. [Cl. 23-262] 

This is the same as Canadian patent 469,127; cf. B.I.P.C. 21 ete! 


ALPHA PULP 


Hottoway, Jupson H., TaBKe, Ropert S., and Parrett, Ar- 
THUR N. Treatment of pulp. Canadian patent 473 651. Filed ‘Sept. 
18, 1945. Issued May 15, 1951. 10 clairas. Assigned to Rayonier 
Incorporated. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,415,949; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 391. E.GS. 


Hoos, BENJAMIN G. Refined hardwood pulps and processes of 
refining same. Canadian patent 472,926. Filed Jan. 9, 1947. Issued 
April 17, 1951. 16 claims. Assigned to Brown Company. 


A process of refining a preliberated hardwood (e.g., white or yellow birch, 
maple, beech, and the like) sulfite pulp to low ultimate caustic absorbency 
values includes the step of subjecting the sulfite pulp in the refining se- 
quence to hot caustic soda liquor which contains about 0.33% soap (based on 
the solution at an initial stock density of 14% or less) ; the caustic soda con- 
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centration is related to the initial stock density in such a manner that, upon 
completion of refining, a caustic soda residue is obtained which exceeds about 
40% of the original caustic soda input. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


BARK 


Owens, Rosert S. Cork substitute and process for making 
same. U, S. patent 2,549,849. Filed Sept. 8, 1948. Issued April 24, 
1951. 11 claims. [Cl. 106-137; changed to 106-134] 


A process for the manufacture of a cork substitute comprises the steps 
of mixing flaked paper birch bark with a solution of 45-50% phenol-form- 
aldehyde resin, diethylene glycol, and formalin; evaporating the solvents 
from the resulting mixture; and heating the resulting dry composition to 
approximately 260°F. until the polymerization of the phenol is rate 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


SHaw, Ernest C. Log barking apparatus having converging 
oscillatable water jets and means to proportionally vary center of 
convergence and amplitude of oscillation. U. S. patent 2,552,871. 
Filed Nov. 18, 1948. Issued May 15, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 144-208] 


A hydraulic barker embodies a number of oscillating water jets which can 
be controlled to vary the mean direction and amplitude of oscillation of 
each of the jets. The entire circumference of logs of varying sizes can be 
barked in a single pass through the machine with a minimum overlapping 
of the paths of the jets. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


BEATER ADDITIVES 


Watsu, Rosert H., and PockMan, WILLIAM W. Methods of 
incorporating polychloroprene in paper. Canadian patent 472,952. 
Filed April 6, 1949. Issued April 17, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


A process for the incorporation of a polychloroprene elastomer latex, in 
which the particle charge is more negative than —100 mv., in an aqueous 
pulp suspension to improve the physical characteristics (e.g., tensile strength, 
elongation, fold, and tear) of the finished paper sheet comprises the follow- 
ing steps: The latex is diluted to a solids concentration of 4-10%; the 
latex is stabilized by the addition of the sodium salt of a sulfonated dinaph- 
thylmethane; aluminum sulfate is added in sufficient amount to bring the 
electrical charge on the latex particles to within 50 mv. of the charge on the 
pulp fibers; the latex is added to the aqueous pulp dispersion; the mixed 
dispersion is coagulated; and a paper sheet is formed from the es 


material. 
BOARD 


HeritacGE, CrarK C. Molding fiber compositions. Canadian 
patent 472,715. Filed June 30, 1943. Issued April 3, 1951. 12 
claims. Assigned to Wood Conversion Company. 


A feltable wood fiber is associated with a suitable binder (e.g., a mold- 
ing synthetic resin) to provide a feltable, moldable fiber composition in loose 
or bulk form, or in felted form. As an example, peeled aspen is defibered 
at about 350°F. in steam for about one minute in the presence of a liquid 
phenol-aldehyde resin; a fiber-resin mass of 50% fiber and 50% resin solids 
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is thus provided, of which about half the resin is acetone insoluble. The 
resin is partially advanced to seal the fibers. The fibers are suspended in 
water and felted to a mat which weighs 11.9 Ib./cu. ft. Blanks are cut from 
the mat to fit a mold. The blanks are molded at about 300° for —— 


at 3000 p.s.i. 
BOARD, BUILDING 


ApaMs, Douctas D., Rotitus, Kari, and RisHer, Joun D. 
Continuous impregnation of formed fibrous material. U. S. patent 
2,552,612. Filed July 18, 1946. Issued May 15, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned 76.89% to R. E. MacKenzie and 23.11% to L. V. 
Bockius. [C1l. 117-113] 

A method is adapted for the continuous impregnation of formed, laminated 


corrugated board articles in such a manner that the predetermined shape 
and dimensions of the articles are maintained. 6 figures. E.G. 


Ecer, Ernst. Construction board and method of making same. 
U. S. patent 2,550,143, Filed Nov. 29, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 
14 claims. Assigned to United States Rubber Company. [Cl. 260- 
17.2] 


A structural board is prepared by intimately mixing a fibrous material 
(e.g., straw, bagasse, cornstalks, cottonstalks, palmetto fiber, jute fiber, oat 
hulls, shredded or exploded wood fiber, wood bark fiber, and the like) with 
an aqueous mixture of dispersed, polymerized chloroprene and dissolved, par- 
tially condensed resorcinol-formaldehyde resin; allowing the resulting mix- 
ture to set to a friable, solid gel state; and drying to remove the water. 
3 figures. E.G 


Hatin, JEAN. Wall board. Canadian patent 473,698. Filed April 
29, 1949. Issued May 15, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned one third each 
to Joseph Germain and Guillaume Dunn, 

A strong, fire-resistant, low-density insulating board comprises a base of 
fibrous material (e.g., wood pulp and/or waste paper), suitable amounts of 
resin, alum, and copacite, 5-14% of powdered iron oxides, and 2-11% of 
magnesium sulfate (based on the weight of dry fiber). E.G.S. 


BOARD, LAMINATED 


Davies, CLARENCE J. Trim panel and method of making the 
same. U. S. patent 2,550,455. Filed March 8, 1948. Issued April 24, 
1951. 7 claims. Assigned to National Automotive Fibres, Inc. [Cl. 
154-116] 

An automotive trim panel comprises a compressed sisal fiber body which 
is bonded with a thermosetting resin (e.g., a phenol- or urea-formaldehyde 
resin) ; the margin of the panel is formed with an enlarged, outwardly pro- 


jecting bead around which a fabric cover is bent and adhered. 7 Kt 


Story, Cuartes F, Diestock and process of making same. U. S. 
patent 2,550,730. Filed Jan. 20, 1947. Issued May 1, 1951. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Masonite Corporation. [Cl. 154-132; changed to 154- 
116] 


Dense, laminated slabs (e.g., diestock, electrical panels, and the like) are 
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formed from a number of relatively thin sheets of fibrous lignocellulosic 
material, preferably hardwood. The edges of the slabs are sealed against 
the penetration of moisture by a treatment with Vinsol, phenol-formaldehyde 
resin, gilsonite, asphalt, or the like. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Wacers, JOHN K., and SHoKAL, Epwarp C. Method for manu- 
facturing laminated articles. U, S. patent 2,545,832. Filed Aug. 27, 
1945. Issued March 20, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Shell Develop- 
ment Company. [ Cl. 154-140] 


A method is described for the manufacture of a decorative laminated 
sheet which is suitable for desk tops, book covers, and the like. As an ex- 
ample, diallyl phthalate is polymerized in solution with an equal weight of 
toluene by being heated for two hours at 180-220°C., under a pressure of 170- 
200 p.s.i. About 2% of benzoyl peroxide is then added to the solution, and 
heating is continued at 65° for 10 hours, so that the viscosity of the polymer 
solution is increased to about V to W on the Gardner scale. A solution which 
is suitable for spraying is prepared by the addition of 41.4 parts of xylene, 
16.4 parts of methyl isobutyl ketone, and 14.6 parts of 1-nitropropane to 
100 parts by weight of the polymer solution. The resulting solution is sprayed 
onto the contacting surfaces of flat steel platens which are air dried to 
evaporate the solvent and then heated at 130° for 10 minutes to form a 
smooth, relatively hard, nontacky coating of fusible polymer. Decorative, 
waterproof laminates are formed of outer layers of printed paper or cloth 
and six intermediate plies of cotton duck. The laminates are assembled by 
submerging a polymer-coated platen in a solution of about 25% of the 
soluble polymer in monomeric diallyl phthalate containing 4% benzoyl per- 
oxide, The cloth and paper sheeting are first dried at 100° for 0.5 hour and 
then superimposed by immersion in the polymer solution; care is taken to 
eliminate air bubbles. A precoated platen is placed over the submerged 
laminae, and the assembly is removed from the polymer solution. The 
laminates are cured in a hot-air oven over a period of four hours at tem- 
peratures increasing from 85 to 115°. E.G.S. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Bowman, Irwin C. Foldable stand. U. S. patent 2,550,959. Filed 
Oct. 22, 1945, Issued May 1, 1951. 4 claims. [Cl. 311-80] 


A collapsible cardboard stand is particularly adapted for use as a small table 
or support for serving refreshments. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


Bussey, Donatp S. Display box with foldable tiered shelves. 
U. S. patent 2,550,968. Filed Sept. 7, 1949. Issued May 1, 1951. 
4 claims. [Cl. 206-45.18] 


A cardboard display box includes a collapsible tiered rack or shelf which 
embodies a braced construction with locking means for holding the rack 
rigidly in a raised position. 6 figures. EGS. 


Cotter, Ciirrorp W. Display cartons for food products. Cana- 
dian patent 473,422. Filed July 14, 1949. Issued May 8, 1951. 2 
claims. Assigned to Browns’ Bread Limited. 


A paperboard display carton for the packaging of doughnuts is designed 
to provide air circulation over the contents when a number of the cartons 
are stacked together. 3 figures. EGS. 
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CrosstEy, Tom A. Shirt packaging device. U. S. patent 
2,550,333. Filed March 8, 1950. Issued April 24, 1951. 5 claims. 
[ Cl. 223-7 1] 


A cardboard shirt-packaging device consists of an integral backing panel, 
collar-protective panel, and collar brace. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


ELLswortH, Ransom C., and Gisu, Lyman C., Folding cartons. 
Canadian patent 473,462. Filed Feb. 19, 1949, Issued May 8, 1951. 
12 claims. Assigned to The Ohio Boxboard Company, 


A paperboard tomato tray incorporates glue flaps which are so arranged 
as to permit the automatic application of a suitable adhesive to their under 
surfaces by a straight-line gluer during the process of folding the box blank 
to a flat-folded condition. 21 figures. E.G.S. 


Fourness, CHARLES A. Tampon applicators. Canadian patent 
473,134, Filed Jan. 6, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to International Cellucotton Products Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,478,576; cf. B.I.P.C. 20:54. EGS. 


FREEDMAN, WiLL1AM J. Collar board. U. S. patent 2,551,879. 
Filed Feb. 11, 1949, Issued May 8, 1951. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Hollywood Rogue Sportswear Corp. [Cl. 223-83] 


A collar board is adapted to protect a new or freshly laundered shirt collar 
against creasing or wrinkling. The device is formed of .030 board and com- 
prises a single strip of material which has obliquely divergent wings and 
which is joined by a relatively narrow central portion. 4 figures. E.GS. 


GILBERT, CLypE L. Bottle carrier. U. S. patent 2,551,559. Filed 
March 20, 1948. Issued May 1, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. [Cl. 229-28] 


A foldable cardboard or paperboard bottle carrier incorporates an integral 
latch-lock which is operated automatically by the expanding or setting up of 
the carrier and which is used to lock the carrier in its expanded =o 

E.G.S. 


5 figures. 


Jounson, Eart F. Divisible carton. U. S. patent 2,551,679. 
Filed Feb. 27, 1947. Issued May 8, 1951. 8 claims, [Cl. 229-52; 
changed to 229-15] 


A carton for canned and bottled goods may be divided with a knife to 
form two complete half-carton containers; each half is equipped with flaps 
which can be folded outwardly to form a pair of carrying handles. a 


Krtuwan, Jutius O. Merchandising packages. Canadian patent 
473,147. Filed Feb. 18, 1949. Issued April 24, 1951. 9 claims. As- 
signed to Lightning Fastener Co. Limited. 


A paperboard display package for slide fasteners is constructed in the form 
of a folder or envelope which can conveniently carry advertising matter and 
illustrated instructions. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


Mutnix, Erset C, Display package. U. S. patent 2,552,643. 
Filed Dec. 7, 1945, Issued May 15, 1951. 3 claims. [Cl. 229-16] 
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A cardboard display package incorporates a front cover flap which may 
be inserted in the front of the package to effect its closure. 8 es 


RINGLER, WILLIAM A. Carriers and methods. Canadian patent 
473,441. Filed May 22, 1948. Issued May 8, 1951. 16 claims. As- 
signed to The Gardner Board and Carton Co. 


A paperboard bottle carrier is formed of single-faced board, printed on 
only one side; however, no portion of the unfinished and unprinted surface 
of the board is visible above the top of the main walls of the carrier. 12 
figures. E.G.S. 


SCHUMANN, LawrENcE R. Brush packaging. U. S. patent 
2,552,740. Filed May 8, 1947. Issued May 15, 1951. 4 claims. [Cl. 
206-45.33] 


A display package for a paintbrush comprises a cardboard frame which is 
enclosed in a cellophane or waxed paper wrapper. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


SCHUMANN, LawreENcE R. Brush packaging. U. S. patent 
2,552,741. Filed Sept. 17, 1947, Issued May 15, 1951. 2 claims. 
[Cl. 206-45.33 ] 


_ A brush display package consists of a cardboard reinforcing frame which 
is enclosed in a transparent waxed paper or cellophane wrapper. 4 ee. 
E.G.S. 


WorrrorD, Ropert B. Paperboard animal trap. U. S. patent 
2,553,157. Filed Dec. 12, 1947. Issued May 15, 1951. 4 claims. 
Assigned to The Gardner Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 43-64; 
changed to 43-66] 


A paperboard trap for small rodents is designed to serve as a sanitary 
means for the disposal of the trapped rodent. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Fieck, Louis C. Manufacture of chalk. Canadian patent 
473,463. Filed Oct. 27, 1947. Issued May 8, 1951. 5 claims, As- 
signed to Paper Patents Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,467,082; cf. B.L.P.C. 19: ns 


CAUSTICIZING AND RE-CAUSTICIZING 


DononvueE, Wit.iaM J. Liquid and solids processing apparatus. 
U. S. patent 2,539,732. Filed Oct. 8, 1945. Issued Jan, 30, 1951. 
13 claims [Cl. 210-55] 


Process equipment is adapted for use in the preparation of soda or kraft 
cooking liquor. The apparatus comprises a vertical, cylindrical tower which 
is provided at the top with a slaking liquor inlet, a lime inlet, and a driving 
gear coupled with a suitable motor; the gear arrangement serves to transmit 
power to a vertical shaft which extends longitudinally and coaxially through 
the tower and which may be rotated at a suitable speed. An effluent-collecting 
box and solids-rejects elevator are mounted on the outside, near the top of 
the tower. A liquid delivery pipe for the green liquor to be treated also enters 
the tower near the top. The wash water delivery pipe is located near the 
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bottom of the tower. The bottom of the tower is conical and is provided with 
a central outlet for thickened, washed solids. Internally, the tower is sepa- 
rated by horizontal partitions or trays into several compartments or treating 
zones. In the first zone near the top of the tower, the quicklime is slaked 
with green liquor; the reaction between the lime and green liquor begins im- 
mediately and continues in the next several lower compartments. In succeed- 
ing zones, the causticized cooking liquor is clarified by the settling out of 
calcium carbonate crystals, the clarified liquor is removed, the calcium carbo- 
nate is washed, weak liquor is removed, the carbonate crystals are washed 
again, and the solids are finally thickened and removed. 13 figures. E.G.S. 


CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 


Koonce, Witsur E. Binder for foundry compositions. U. S. 
patent 2,549,822. Filed Nov. 24, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 7 
claims. Assigned to Masonite Corporation. [Cl. 22-188] 


A baked foundry core comprises sand and a substantially water-insoluble 
binder, the latter of which is a hemicellulose extract having the following 
composition by weight: pentosans and hexosans, 70%; lignin, 15%; non- 
sugar carbohydrates, 10%; and gums, 5%. The extract is obtained by the 
high-pressure and -temperature hydrolysis of lignocellulosic material (e.g., 
pine, gum, and the like). E.GS. 


CELOTEX 


WESNER, WILTON W. Composite sheathing board and method of 
making same. U. S. patent 2,553,227. Filed Oct. 25, 1945. Issued 
May 15, 1951. 10 claims [Cl. 154-118; changed to 154-116] 


A composite sheathing board consists of a sheet of Celotex or similar 
material, disposed in the same plane between narrow strips of wood; the 
strips are spaced sufficiently close together to permit the nailing of standard 
shingles and clapboards to the strips. 6 figures. E. 


CORES 


TIDLAND, Epwarp H. Expansible winder shafts. Canadian patent 
473,075. Filed Dec. 5, 1950. Issued April 24, 1951. 6 claims. 
This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,537,492; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 509. E.G.S. 


ENZYMES 


WALLERSTEIN, JAMES S., and ALBa, Ratpu T. Process for the 
recovery of enzymes from aqueous solutions and product obtained 
thereby. U. S. patent 2,452,000. Filed March 24, 1945. Issued Oct. 
19, 1948. 11 claims. Assigned to Wallerstein Company, Inc. [CI. 
195-63] 

A method is adapted for the removal and recovery from aqueous solutions 
of an enzyme which is active in the pH range of 5 to 11 (e.g., malt diastase, 
animal pancreas, mold trypsin, bacterial and mold amylases, and the like). 
The enzyme is precipitated by means of a water-soluble, alkali cook lignin 
from a solution with a pH of 4 to 5 so as to form a complex which is in- 
soluble in this pH range but which is soluble above a pH of 5. E.G.S. 


FOLDING BOXES 


FriEDERS, Ropert T., and STRANGE, JoHN P., Jr. Container. 
U. S. patent 2,551,324. Filed April 7, 1947. Issued May 1, 1951. 
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4 claims. Assigned to John Strange Pail Company. [Cl. 229-36] 


A paperboard frozen food container comprises a box and a telescoping 
cover ; means are included for the retention of the cover in closed, telescoped 
position over the box portion. 11 figures. E.G.S. 


KLEIN, CLARENCE F. Novelty paperboard carton. U. S. patent 
2,550,417. Filed May 24, 1948. Issued April 24, 1951. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Frankenberg Bros., Inc. [Cl. 229-8] 


A dual-purpose paperboard candy box which incorporates a cellophane 
window is suitable for use as a child’s toy or novelty. 6 figures. G.S. 


MELLeER, REGINALD B. Interlocking corner construction for con- 
tainers. U. S. patent 2,550,582. Filed Aug. 14, 1945. Issued April 
24, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned to Bemiss-Jason Company. [Cl. 229- 
35: changed to 229-36] 


A cardboard carton for potato chips and the like incorporates a heat-sealed, 
vaportight corner-lock construction. 34 figures. E.G.S. 


Moore, GeorceE A. Merchandise container having opening means. 
U. S. patent 2,552,340. Filed June 12, 1946. Issued May 8, 1951. 
2 claims. Assigned to Reynolds Metals Company. [Cl. 229-51] 

An aluminum foil, composite paper and foil, glassine, or waxed paper con- 
tainer is particularly adapted for the packaging of several bars of candy, 
packages of cigarettes, or the like. The container is designed to resist the 
effects of dampness and heat. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


RINGLER, WILLIAM A. Reinforced knockdown box. U. S. patent 
2,551,164. Filed Sept. 6, 1946. Issued May 1, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to The Gardner Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 229-23] 

A folding paperboard box which is adapted for the shipment and storage 
of folded blankets or similar articles is provided with a reinforced 
and cover; the reinforcement serves to strengthen the walls, corners, and 
edges of the box. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


ScHWaRrtTzBerG, Louis. Egg carton. U. S. patent 2,551,854. 
Filed Aug. 10, 1948. Issued May 8, 1951. 2 claims. [Cl, 229-28; 
changed to 229-29] 


A paperboard egg carton incorporates a cushioning construction which is 
interposed between transversely adjoining egg-receiving cavities. tay 


INORGANIC PAPER 


BaRDET, JAcguEs J. Methods for treating mica and composition. 
U. S. patent 2,549,880. Filed July 16, 1945. Issued April 24, 1951. 
7 claims. Assigned to Prosilis, [Cl. 154-2. 6] 


A method is described for the conversion of mica blocks, sheets, or the 
like, into a pulp which is suitable for sheet formation by conventional paper- 
making methods. As an example, muscovite mica, in the form of waste or 
_— is heated to 800°C. in a muffle furnace. It is then thrown as quickly 
as possible (to avoid substantial cooling) into a saturated sodium carbonate 
icarbonate solution. The mica is subsequently removed from the solution, 
deuined, and dropped into a 5% hydrochloric acid solution, where it is allowed 
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to remain for about one hour. The resulting mica suspension is agitated 
vigorously with a helical stirring device for about 0.5 hour. The flakes are 
then washed by decantation. E.G.S. 


INTERIOR PACKING 


Georce, WALTER C. Collapsible cellular partition for containers. 
U. S. patent 2,549,799. Filed Sept. 15, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 
7 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation. [Cl. 229-42] 

Collapsible, cellular, strip-type partitions for bottle cartons are fastened 
together without the use of stitching or mechanical fasteners; means are 
also included to provide horizontal ventilation through the bottle cells and 
to cushion the bottles within the cells. 15 figures. E 


GeorGceE, WALTER C, Collapsible container capone and liner 
unit. U. S. patent 2,549,801. Filed Oct. 6, 1947. Issued April 24, 


1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation, [Cl. 
229-42] 


Collapsible, strip-type partitions for a bottle carton are provided with liner 
members for the side walls and/or bottom of the container. 10 figures. 
E. 


GeEorGE, WALTER C., and KLasinc, ARTHUR P, Collapsible cellu- 
lar container partition. U. S. patent 2,549,802. Filed Feb. 4, 1948. 
Issued April 24, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container 
Corporation. [Cl. 229-42] 


Collapsible, strip-type, cellular container partitions are designed to provide 
horizontal ventilation through the cells of the partitions and to prevent the 
movement of the partition parts beyond their cell-forming positions when 
the partition is opened or set up. 15 figures. E.G.S. 


Loto, Gaytorp. Article isolating shipping container, U. S. 
patent 2,553,418. Filed Jan. 18, 1950. Issued May 15, 1951. 3 
claims. Assigned to The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. [ Cl. 
229-14] 


A paperboard carton incorporates a pair of article-isolating buffer members 
which are adapted to support and protect a fragile article during shipment. 
5 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Grouse, RicHarp A..Apparatus for the manufacture of metal- 
ized paper for electric condensers. U. S. patent 2,549,966, Filed 
June 26, 1946. Issued April 24, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned to A. H. 
Hunt Limited. [Cl. 219-19] 

This is the same as Canadian patent 465,540; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 830. E.G.S. 


ProwasKA, JAMES J. Banding machine and method. U. S. patent 
2,551,288. Filed Dec. 11, 1944. Issued May 1, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned to Swift & Company. [Cl. 93-3; changed to 93-23] 


Machinery is provided for the rapid cdi and packaging of frank- 
furters in a heat-sealable, adhesive-coated paper strip. 6 figures. E.G.S. 
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Veyret, Louis, and Gerrroy, Greorces. Carton forming ma- 
chine. U. S, patent 2,551,186. Filed Dec. 31, 1947. Issued May 1, 
1951. 2 claims. Assigned to La Cellophane. [Cl. 93-51] 


A box-forming machine includes means for folding a carton blank in 
such a manner that in the folded carton no open seams which require sealing 
extend below the level to which the carton is to be filled. 13 figures. E.G.S. 


WALTER, CHARLES T., Newton, Lowe tt R., and Haase, HEIN- 
r1cH E. Paper carton machine. U. S. patent 2,552,127. Filed March 
23, 1943. Issued May 8, 1951. 15 claims. Assigned to Swift & 
Company. [Cl. 93-55.1] 


A machine is adapted for applying a skirted paper cap to a cylindrical 
container body and for affixing the cap permanently to the body. 20 — 
E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—CUTTERS 


PrazzE, THomas E. Web cutting mechanism. U. S. patent 
2,551,335. Filed March 29, 1946. Issued May 1, 1951. 9 claims. 
Assigned to Shellmar Products Corporation. [Cl. 164-66] 


A_web-cutting mechanism comprises a rotatable knife and an oscillatable 
anvil which are actuated in such a manner that the knife will cut a web against 
the anvil as the web passes between the two members. 4 figures. E.GS. 


MACHINERY—DECORTICATING MACHINE 


Hutrisu, THomas A., and WaLpo, Wixtis G. Decorticating 
apparatus. U. S. patent 2,551,129. Filed July 12, 1946. Issued May 
1, 1951. 6 claims. Hulfish’s interest assigned to Waldo. [Cl. 19- 
12] 

An apparatus is adapted for the rapid decortication of high-tensile strength 
bast fibers (e.g., ramie or the like). The waste material surrounding the 
fibers, including pith, gums, and the like, is removed in such a manner that 
the fibers are not tangled or broken. 3 figures. E.GS. 


MACHINERY—FELTS 


ALBRIGHT, CHARLES B. Methods of and devices for treating 
fabric strips especially felt strips or belts. Canadian patent 472,980. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 13 claims, Assigned 
to The Orr Felt and Blanket Company. 


_A method is described for the drying of a resin-treated papermaker’s felt ; 
high-temperature circulating air is impinged upon and conducted through the 
body of the felt to obtain a uniform drying action on the felt and a uniform 
curing action on the resin in the felt. 10 figures. E.G.S. 


LEE, RayMonp J. Papermakers’ felts. Canadian patent 472,893. 
Filed Jan. 21, 1948. Issued April 17, 1951. 6 claims. 


A papermakers’ felt contains all-wool warp yarns and filler yarns which 
comprise approximately 30% saran fiber and 70% wool fiber. 6 ig 3 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 
CieM, Everett W. Papermaking machine flow box. U. S. patent 
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2,550,776. Filed March 3, 1947. Issued May 1, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Rice Barton Corporation. [Cl. 92-44] 

A homogeneous dispersion of pulp fibers in a water suspension is accom- 
plished by the passage of compression waves through the pulp slurry as it 
passes through a Fourdrinier headbox. The waves are created by a pneumatic 
or electric vibrator. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


GoopwiLuik, JouHN E. Stock inlet. U. S. patent 2,550,552. Filed 
Sept. 5, 1946. Issued April 24, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to Beloit 
Iron Works. [Cl. 92-44] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 462,646; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: a. 

MACHINERY—LU MP-BREAKER ROLL ces 


CLem, Everett W. Lump-breaker roll for papermaking ma- 
chines. U. S. patent 2,550,774. Filed June 22, 1946. Issued May 1, 
1951. 7 claims. Assigned to Rice Barton Corporation. [Cl. 92- 
48 ; changed to 92-47] 


A lump-breaker roll which is adapted for use in connection with the couch 
roll of a Fourdrinier machine includes a remote-control device for raising the 
roll a desired distance above the couch roll during the operation of both rolls. 
The rotation of the lump-breaker roll is initiated and maintained entirely 
or partly by means other than frictional contact of the roll with the pulp 

web. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


GILBERT, JosEPpH A, Wrapping machinery. U. S. patent 
2,550,920. Filed Oct. 3, 1946. Issued May 1, 1951. 4 claims. As- 
signed to Rose Brothers (Gainsborough) Limited. [Cl. 93-2] 


A machine is adapted for the wrapping of razor blades or other articles 
which require similar manipulation. Means are provided for feeding the 
blades from a source of supply to the wrapping machine by means of an 
intermittently rotatable transfer member which comprises two or more feed- 
ing members, each of which is adapted to seize-a blade in turn from the 
supply and transfer it to the wrapping elements. 3 figures. E.G.S 


Kay, James A. Article controlled adjustment for packaging 
apparatus. U. S. patent 2,550,928. Filed Oct. 5, 1944. Issued May 
1, 1951. 15 claims. Assigned to Rose Brothers ( Gainsborough ) 
Limited. [ Cl. 93-6] 


A packaging apparatus is adapted for the closing and sealing of fiberboard 
containers; the device is automatically adjustable to accept containers of dif- 
ferent sizes. 9 figures. E 


Rose, ALFRED G., and GILBERT, JosEPH A. Packages. Canadian 
patent 472,995. Filed Oct. 25, 1947. Issued April 17, 1951. 10 
claims. Assigned to Rose Brothers (Gainsborough) Limited. 


A method is adapted for the packaging of a bar of soap or package of 
cigarettes in a paper, film, or foil wrapper. The various folds of the wrapper 
are progressively trapped by the succeeding folds, with the result that the 
last-folded end flap effectively traps all the folds, so that the package can 
be completed by a single sealing operation. 13 figures. E.G.S. 
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MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 
Back, Lreonarp. Mechanism for sealing cartons. U. S. patent 
2,550, 516. Filed April 27, 1946. Issued April 24, 1951. 21 beeing 
Assigned to The Interstate Folding Box Company. [Cl. 93-49] 


A mechanism is adapted for the formation of a tight siftproof closure on 
seal end-type paperboard cartons. 23 figures. E.G.S. 


CARTWRIGHT, Rosert B., and Owen, WILLIAM M. Apparatus 
for closing and sealing containers. U. S. patent 2,551,527. Filed 
May 26, 1948. Issued May 1, 1951. 12 claims. Owen’s interest as- 
meade to Cartwright. [Cl. 93- 2) 


A method and apparatus are adapted for the closing and — of the 
flaps of a paper cereal container. 22 figures. GS. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Hauc, Anton J. Machine for working paper stock and other 
materials. U. S. patent 2,551,946. Filed Aug. 21, 1947. Issued May 
8, 1951. 5 claims. [ Cl. 92-26] 

A refiner for pulp mill rejects includes means for the maintenance of a 
uniform pressure reaction against the centrifugal forces of the refining rolls ; 
the mechanism may be adjusted and controlled during the operation of the 
machine. The frictional losses in the roll supports and bearings are reduced 
to the extent that the slightest amount of material fed will start the rolls 
turning as soon as it comes into the pinch established by the small clearance 
between the rolls and casing. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—ROLLS 


HornposteL, Lioyp. Fluid pressure controlled roll assemblies. 
Canadian patent 472,924. Filed March 17, 1948. Issued April 17, 
1951. 10 claims. Assigned to Beloit Iron Works. 

A fluid pressure-controlled roll assembly incorporates a preloaded, air- 
actuated diaphragm, the position of which is adjusted by a hand- or power- 
operated jack until the amount of preloading on the diaphragm is trans- 
mitted to the movable roll of the roll assembly. 7 figures. E.G.S 


MACHINERY—SHREDDERS 


Kien, MatrHew J. Paper shredding apparatus. U. S. patent 
2,549,973. Filed April 19, 1950. Issued April 24, 1951. 3 claims. 
[Cl. 164-84.5] 

A paper-shredding machine is moon with two steel tearing rollers, one 
of which is jacketed i in a rubber sleeve; the sleeve serves to grip a paper 


sheet and to insure the proper feeding and shredding of the material. x a 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


Evita, Kart L. Filtering apparatus. U. S. patent 2,534,760. 
Filed Sept. 19, 1946, Issued Dec. 19, 1950, 7 aire. [Cl. 210- 199] 


This corresponds to Canadian patent 458,281; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: uy P 
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MACHINERY—WIRES 


Hart, Harry H. Fourdrinier machine. U. S. patent 2,550,192. 
Filed June 9, 1947, Issued April 24, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to 
The Pusey & Jones Corporation. [Cl, 92-44] 


A Fourdrinier machine incorporates screen-guiding and -tensioning means 
which are designed to co-operate with a nonmetallic machine wire. 8 figures. 
E.G.S. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


Bowers, Harotp E. Molding from fiber dispersions. U. S. 
patent 2,547,997. Filed March 19, 1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 
7 claims. Assigned to The New England Box Company. [Cl. 92- 
55] 

A molded fiber product of a predetermined apparent density is prepared 
from liquid dispersions of various fibrous materials (e.g., groundwood, flax 
straw, pita floja, sisal, abaca, or hemp). A sublimable filler agent (e.g., 
naphthalene or camphor) is added to the dispersion prior to the molding 
operation, and is subsequently removed from the molded product by sublima- 
tion after the molding has been dried. In this manner voids or pores are 
formed in the finished article. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


PACKAGING 


GourpiIn, Maset E. Convenience package. U. S. patent 
2,550,551. Filed July 5, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 6 claims. [Cl. 
206-47 | 

A convenience package comprises a tissue toilet seat cover and several 


sheets of toilet paper, rolled and enclosed in a paper wrapper. 5 —. 


Howarp, STaNLey R. Package. U. S. patent 2,549,970. Filed 
March 27, 1946. Issued April 24, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation, Limited [Cl. 229-14] 


An individual cereal package comprises a waxed, moisture-resistant paper 
bag which is enclosed in a rectangular cardboard sleeve. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


OverLy, ELMer G. Package containing envelopes and writing 
pap per. U. S. patent 2,551,390. Filed March 31, 1945. Issued May 
, 1951. 8 claims. (Cl. 206- 63] 


* stationery box incorporates means for the packaging of two stacks of 
envelopes and a stack of writing paper in such a manner that the stacks 
are protected against crushing and maintained against relative displacement. 
9 figures. E.G.S. 

PAPER—COATED 


Younc, Artuur E., and STI-Bert, E-mer K, Pigment coated 
paper. Canadian patent 473,435. Filed July 18, 1949. Issued May 
8, 1951. 9 claims. Assigned to The Dow Chemical Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,537,114; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 440. E.GS. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 
AMBERG, WALTER E. Conical paper dish and blank therefor. 
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U. S. patent 2,552,474. Filed Oct, 29, 1947. Issued May 8, 1951. 
2 claims. Assigned to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. [C1. 229-1. 5] 
A conical paper dish is provided with flaps or plaits which protrude from 
the under edge of the dish to engage fingers or grippers in the bowl of a 
conventional paper-dish holder. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Barton, THomas K. Seat pad. U. S. patent 2,552,476. Filed 
Feb. 7, 1950, Issued May 8, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Sanitary 
Cushion Company. [ Cl. 155- -182] 


A circular seat pad incorporates a cushioning filler (e.g., shredded or torn 
newspapers) which is enclosed in a crinkled paper cover. 3 figures. 


BENNETT, CLARENCE G. Joint structure for laminates. U. S. 
patent 2,550,520. Filed Nov. 12, 1947. Issued April 24, 1951. 3 
claims, [Cl. 229-48] 

A laminated cellophane-vegetable parchment blank for bags, tubes, and the 
like incorporates an edge construction which is adapted to be folded over 
and secured to another edge to give a mechanically sound joint. 3 figures. 


EGS. 


Brapy, CHarves V., and WILLIAMS, RussELL J. Bag structure 
and process of manufacture. U. S. patent 2,550,000. Filed Oct. 15, 
1945. Issued April 24, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company. [ Cl. 229-57] 

A flat, pillow-shaped paper bag is formed by adhering two rectangular 


paper sheets to both sides of a U-shaped adhesive strip. The bag construction 
is adaptable to various bottom forms, such as satchel bottoms, V-bottoms, and 
E.G.S. 


the like. 21 figures. 


Brown, CLARENCE A. Planographic printing. U. S. patent 
2,550,326. Filed Jan. 12, 1949. Issued April 24, 1951. 12 claims. 
Assigned to Jones Graphic Products Company. [Cl. 154-46; 
changed to 101-149.2] 


A planographic printing sheet comprises a sheet of metal foil which is 
laminated between two sheets of water-resistant paper. The outer surface 
of one of the paper sheets is coated with the following composition: 10% 
of a water-soluble urea-formaldehyde resin; 70% of a mixture of one part 


of tricalcium phosphate and 2.5 parts of clay; and 20% of highly poly- 
merized, high-saponification polyvinyl] alcohol. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


GREEN, Barrett K. Paper having improved printing characteris- 
tics. Canadian patent 473,636. Filed June 20, 1949, Issued May 15, 
1951. 7 claims. Assigned to The National Cash Register Company. 


A printing paper is coated with a zeolite material (e.g., analcite, chabazite, 
natrolite, heulandite, sodalite, helvite, or noselite) to render it resistant to 
ink bleed. The zeolite has internal channels which act as adsorbers of ink 


fluids. 


GREEN, Barrett K., and SANDBERG, Ropert W. Manifold rec- 
ord material and process for making it, U. S, patents 2,550,466-9. 
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Filed Sept. 7, 1950, Issued April 24, 1951. 2 claims each. Assigned 
to The National Cash Register Company. [Cl. 282-28] 

A sheet of record material is provided with a front receiving surface 
which is coated with small, solid particles of a color reactant material (e.g., 
magnesium trisilicate or sodium aluminum silicate zeolite), and a rear sur- 
face which bears a pressure-rupturable coating ; minute liquid droplets which 
contain a second color reactant (e.g., a solution of chlorinated diphenyl and 
crystal violet lactone, malachite green lactone, or tetrachloro malachite green 
lactone) that produces a distinctive color when it comes in contact with the 
first reactant. The individual sheet is not affected by pressure or impact; it 
is necessary to bring two such sheets into superimposed relation, so that 
the back surface of one sheet rests on the front surface of another sheet, 


before a color reaction can be induced by a marking pressure. 1 figure each. 
E.G.S. 


GREEN, Barrett K., and SANDBERG, ROBERT W. Pressure sensi- 
tive record material. U. S. patents 2,550,470-3. Filed Sept. 15, 1950. 
Issued April 24, 1951. 2 claims each, Assigned to The National 
Cash Register Company. [Cl. 282-28] 

A pressure-sensitive record material incorporates two color reactants, one 
solid and one liquid, which are arranged in separate overlying layers on a 
paper web, so that marking pressures applied vertically to the layers will cause 
a penetration of the color reactant substances of one layer into that of the 
other layer. As an example, the solid reactant is sodium aluminum silicate 
zeolite, and the liquid is a solution of crystal violet lactone in chlorinated 
diphenyl. E.G.S. 


GREINER, CHARLES J., and THompson, Oscar T. Tampons and 
methods and apparatus for making the same. Canadian patent 
472,963. Filed Aug. 24, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 22 claims. As- 
signed to International Cellucotton Products Company. 


The compressed creped tissue paper core of a catamenial tampon is pro- 
vided with a surface covering of cotton fibers, which is enclosed in a knitted 
tubular jacket. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


Marcuties, WaLTER P. Paper sundae dish. U. S. patent 
2,552,051. Filed June 7, 1949. Issued May 8, 1951. 2 claims. As- 
signed to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. [Cl. 229-1.5] 


A conical paper sundae dish incorporates a frustoconical side wall which 
merges at its smaller end in a reverse conical hump; the cone angles of the 
side wall and the hump are obtuse and are substantially the same. The 
conical hump eliminates the usual conical apex in the bottom of a sundae 
dish and forms a support for a scoop of ice cream. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Minton, Les ie R. Container. U. S. patent 2,551,450. Filed Dec. 
3, 1947. Issued May 1, 1951. 2 claims. [Cl. 229-7; changed to 
229-15] 


A paperboard milk container includes an internal separator which is de- 
signed to prevent the milk from entering a cream chamber while the cream 
is being poured from the container. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


Parrott, Wartey L. Bandage. U. S. patent 2,553,270. Filed 
April 2, 1949, Issued May 15, 1951. 4 claims. Assigned to Ecusta 
Paper Corporation. [Cl. 128- 156] 
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The gauze pad of an adhesive bandage is covered with a tissue paper 
overlay which has a smooth, slick surface and has little, if any, tendency 
to adhere to a wound when healing. The overlay may be sterilized and im- 
pregnated with an antiseptic (e.g., phenylmercuric nitrate, tyrothricin, mer- 
thiolate, and the like). 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Reiss, IRw1n A. Bag or envelope. U. S. patent 2,549,931. Filed 
June 23, 1948. Issued April 24, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to As- 
sociated Paper Converting Corporation. [Cl. 229-54] 

An envelope-type paper bag for the packaging of relatively light merchan- 
dise incorporates an integral carrying and locking structure which is adapted 
to hold a closure flap securely in place. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


SCHJELDAHL, GILMoRE T., and WENDT, Donovan D. Thermo- 
plastic bag construction. U. S. patent 2,547,097. Filed Nov. 7, 1949. 
Issued April 3, 1951. 1 claim. Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany. [Cl. 229-62] 

A polyethylene food-storage bag is adapted to be heat sealed and reopened 
a number of times. The bag incorporates several transverse, parallel paper 
bands near the mouth of the bag, so that the portion of the bag which 
underlies the uppermost band may be subjected to heat and pressure through 
the band to seal the bag. The uppermost band may be cut or torn away to 
reopen the bag, and the bag may be reclosed by heat sealing the next lower 
band. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


VoIcTMAN, Epwarp H., and BLetzincer, JoHN C. Method 
of waterproofing and flameproofing paper. U. S. patent 


2,553,154. Filed Oct. 3, 1945. Issued May 15, 1951. 5 claims. As- 
signed to Paper Patents Company. [Cl. 117-137; changed to 117- 
92] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 448,590; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: aa 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BASIS WEIGHT 


Kueunti, Hans P. Paper weight indicating equipment. U. S. 
patent 2,552,189. Filed April 27, 1946. Issued May 8, 1951. 3 
claims. Assigned to General Electric Company. [Cl. 73-144] 


An apparatus is adapted for the measurement of the weight and/or ten- 
sion of a traveling paper web. The web acts to impede the flow of air through 
orifices in the relatively flat surface of a pressure chamber toward which 
the web is pressed with the force (i.e., weight or tension) to be measured. 
The web is maintained flat against the chamber surface so as to block the 
orifices. The air pressure is so adjusted in relation to the force to be 
measured that the web is pushed a limited distance from the orifices, and 
air is allowed to escape; as a result, the pressure in the chamber is decreased. 
If the air supply to the chamber is maintained substantially constant, a bal- 
anced condition will be reached where the pressure in the chamber will be 
proportional to the desired measurement and can be measured. The pressure 
measurement can be calibrated in terms of the weight or tension of the 
web and used to control these factors in the papermaking process. — 


RESIN, SYNTHETIC 
Mowry, Davin T., and RrINGwWALp, EuGENE L, Polyamide resins. 
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U. S. patent 2,537,689. Filed April 15, 1948. Issued Jan. 9, 1951. 
12 claims. Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company, [Cl. 260-72] 


A resinous composition which is useful as an agent for increasing the 
strength of paper is prepared by mixing formaldehyde and a substituted 
aminodinitrile (e.g., 4-ethyl-4-azapimelonitrile). E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GeorGE, WALTER C, Collapsible container and cellular partition 
unit. U. S. patent 2,549,800. Filed Oct. 3, 1947. Issued April 24, 
1951, 2 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation. [Cl. 
229-42] 


A folding, multicompartment, corrugated container is equipped with strip- 


type partitions which form cells for bottles or other articles. 15 — 4 


RusHING, Frep L., and WittiaMs, BENJAMIN M. Container. 
U. S. patent 2,551,814. Filed Dec. 13, 1945. Issued May 8, 1951. 
3 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation. [Cl. 229-45] 

A corrugated shipping carton for fruits and vegetables includes releasable 
means for locking a slip cover to the body of the carton adjacent to its 
upper corners; the cover-locking means are separated from the handholes in 
the body in order to relieve the locking means of lifting strains when the 
carton is lifted. 11 figures, E.G.S. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Hecker, AucGust. Processes for the manufacture of sulfur 
dioxide. Canadian patent 473,429. Filed Sept. 17, 1946. Issued May 


8, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Ciba Limited. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,539,579; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 524. E.G.S. 


TALL OIL 


Harris, Jay C. Noncorrosive detergent compositions. U. S. 
patent 2,550,691. Filed Nov. 25, 1949, Issued May 1, 1951. 7 claims. 
Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company. [Cl. 252-140] 

A noncorrosive detergent which is adapted for use in automatic washers 
has the following composition by weight: 10-25 parts of a tall oil-ethylene 
oxide (0.5:2.3) condensation product; 20-60 parts of tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate, sodium tripolyphosphate, or mixtures thereof (anhydrous basis) ; 6-25 
parts of sodium silicate (Na,O:SiO: ratio of 1:2 to 1:3.2, anhydrous basis) ; 
0-20 parts of starch; 10-25 parts of sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, or 
mixtures thereof ; and 0.1-5 parts of carboxymethylcellulose. .G.S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY & FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


Bavassa, LapIsLaus, and SPENCER, Nei C. Flame resistant 
fabric. U. S. patent 2,550,134. Filed March 5, 1948. Issued April 
24, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to The United States Finishing Com- 
pany. [Cl. 117-136] 

A textile material is impregnated with the following fire-retardant compo- 
sition (weight basis): 19.6% boric acid powder; 23.4% ethylene glycol 
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(99.5%) ; 22.4% sodium tetraborate decahydrate; 28.0% distilled water ; ‘ 
6.6% triethanolamine (technical, 80%). EGS 


VANILLIN 


PEARL, Irwin A. Production of vanillic acid. U. S. patent 
2,553,146. Filed Sept. 13, 1946. Issued May 15, 1951. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Sulphite Products Corporation, [Cl. 260-521] 


A process for the production of vanillic acid and a polymer of vanillyl 
alcohol comprises the steps of reacting silver oxide with excess vanillin in a 
strong caustic alkali reaction mixture; reacting the resulting mixture, which 
contains vanillic acid and metallic silver, with the remaining excess vanillin 
to produce equivalent quantities of vanillic acid and the polymer of vanillyl 
alcohol; acidifying the reaction mixture; and recovering the acid and alcohol 
polymer. E.G.S. 


Book Review 


Martin, L. C., and Jounson, B. K. Practical microscopy. 2d ed. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publ. Co., 1951. 124 p. 


This small book places major emphasis on the optical principles and physical 
limitations of the light microscope. A good, concise description is given of 
these principles and parts of various types of microscopes. Objectives, oculars, 
numerical aperture, condensers, illumination, polarized light, and ultraviolet 
light are given particular attention. The size of the book precludes full treat- 
ment of the subject matter and, hence, contains little of interest for the 
experienced microscopist. Conversely, in certain areas it appears to be too 
advanced for the beginner who is not well-grounded in geometrical optics. 
The chapter on the electron microscope is admittedly very sketchy. The 
British authors naturally use British instruments primarily in their illustra- 
tions and discussions. Reference to models of American manufacturers would 
be preferable for use in the United States, but the basic principles of the 
microscope are presented. I. H. Isenberg 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


During the summer months and until the start of the new school 
year in September, the library will be open Monday through Friday 
from 8 :00 to 5:00. It will be closed on Saturday and Sunday. 





